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ScHOooL’s Becun. — Almost the first sign of the com- 
ing fall is the ringing of the school-bell. The factory- 
bell, alas! never ceases ringing. Every morning, at 
five, it sounds its death-knell to sleep. Cold or heat, 
summer or winter, ‘tis all the same to the poor Harry 
Gills that run the mighty machines of so-called civili- 
zation. In ‘the good time coming” the factory-bell 
will follow the little school-bell, and rust on its hinges 
for weeks together, while its subjects go forth to rest 
and recreation. Nor will this rest involve loss of wages 
any more than it now does in the clerk who has his va- 
cation, or the teacher or salaried man generally. Good 
workmen will be hired by the year, as much as the su- 
perintendent is, with a vacation allowed them of gener- 
ous length. 

But the school vacation is over, and its bell rings 
again. All who have had a little leisure, whether taken 
out of their wages, or generously granted them by their 
employers, are proceeding to their annual toil. The 
child has put aside his play, and taken to his books. The 
clerk has come home from his country or seashore ex- 
cursion, and reéntered his store. His master has turned 
his back on his restful enjoyment of the summer months, 
and put his neck again under the yoke of steady busi- 
ness. The minister has abandoned his wanderings 
among the hills and by the shore, and assumed with fresh 
spirit his delightful tasks. The wheels of worldly life 
that have rolled slowly and unsteadily for sixty days, 
are feeling the pressure of a powerful and ceaseless 
force, and are whirling in their usual swift and steadfast 
orbit. 

The world’s school is begun again. Yet with all this 
acquiescence in the laws of industry and human life, 
how many there are that never cease from a spirit- 
ual vacation, that never put on the yoke of Christ. They 
come back to their stores and shops, but they do not 
think of coming into the Church, and of engaging in 
Christ’s work. They are as careless of their soul, as 
they are attentive to their body. They work early and 
late for the meat that perisheth. They never work for 
the meat that endureth unto eternal life. They make 
money that they may spend it on their houses, horses, 
family, table ; that they may buy books, attend concerts 
and theatres; in a word, simply and solely, that they 
may enjoy this life that now is.‘ But the life that is to 
come, for this they have no thought. They may possi- 
bly go to church once a Sabbath, and possibly not. They 
idle away God’s hours in thoughtlessness or worse, they 
care nothing for the Sabbath or the Saviour. Schvol is 
not begun to them, the school of Christ, the school of 
heaven. Are you one of these? If so, think on your 
ways. You would not condemn any one but yourself, 
if you should idle away all the year, and in winter 
should be starving and freezing. How can you blame 
any one but yourself if you idle away all this life in 
mere worldly activities, and in death and eternity 
starve and freeze ! 

You may say you'll have an opportunity beyond the 
grave. What if you have? The lazy hero of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Old Town Folks had many chances to be in- 
dustrious, steady, and successful, like his neighbors, but 
he did not avail himself of them; he would not had 
he lived a hundred years longer. If you are idle and 
indifferent to Christian obligation here, you will not en- 
gage in these duties after death. Your habit of idleness 
then fixed; it will not be eradicated. Now ‘‘ Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead.” Hasten to 
work in the vineyard. The eleventh hour is on you, but 
the Master still invites you to work, and promises His 
wages, even eternal life. Let it be said of you, ‘ He is 
going to the school of Christ; he is entering the work- 
shop of Christ ; he is engaged in the business of Christ.” 

Christian, remember, school is begun. Put on Christ 
powerfully, attend every ordinance of His Church. Help 
the minister, go to the prayer-meetings, urge your 





neighbors to become Christians. Be at work for Jesus. 
The life of the camp-ground should be solidified into 
the life of the Church at home. Lefit be so in your case. 

The school of earth is soon done. Your school may 
close at any moment. Those young people going out 
on that Saturday night train, little expected their school 
would be so soon dismissed. Two were going to be 
married the next night. One was going to see his af- 
fianced ; his sister, a school-teacher, was accompanying 
her brother, and perhaps thinking of her vacation. 
Four came on from Providence, seemingly on purpose 
to be mustered out of school. 

How soon the order will come to you to go, you 
know not! Be industrious for Christ, be studious for 
Christ, be filled with the Spirit! Then, when the last 
vacation comes, you will exult as you hear the last bell 
ring out its last call to duty here, and your soul will fly 
like a tired child from the hard work of earth, to the 
blissful recreations of heaven. 

EES Oe 

The Hatfield Camp-meeting was largely attended on 
its last day. The rain of the first two days prevented 
public services, but interesting and profitable meetings 
were held in the tents. Dr. Porter preached « warm 
and faithful sermon, in the Westfield tent. Dr. Butler 
spoke on the work in Mexico, mingling it tenderly with 
his own experiences. Revs. J. O. Peck and J.O. Knowles 
preached to large congregations in a very effective man- 
ner. Revs. T. J. Abbott, A. J. Hall, and J. H. Mans- 
field also preached able discourses to appreciative con- 
gregations. Most of the rest of the brethren discoursed 
pointedly in the tents. The revival and Church work 
was not up to the usual height on account of the long 
storm, yet a goodly number of seekers presented them- 
selves, and a happy love-feast crowned the last camp- 
meeting at this place. A fine grove has been secured 
nearer Northampton, which will be fitted next year. 
Rey. Dr. Thayer is doing an exceellent work on this 
growing district. 

eabaihinistiininelitings es 

We are happy and proud to call attention to a notice 
in another column, of the President of the Wesleyan 
University, that it is open this session to young ladies. 
It is a great triumph for this University to lead the van 
of the best endowed New England colleges in this right 
direction. Amherst, Bowdoin, Harvard, Williams, 
Yale, and Dartmouth will follow this example. It may 
be a little late for some young ladies who are prepared 
to enter this year, but we trust that all such will hasten 
to the beautiful city, its elegant buildings, and its supe- 
rior instruction. They will find pleasant homes and 
pleasant classmates. Some have already applied. We 
hope and believe that many will follow, and that as 
many young ladies as young gentlemen will soon enjoy 
the advantages of this alma mater of our colleges. 





The inquest on the Revere massacre reveals several 
important points. Conductor Nowland, of the Beverly 
train, was kept six to eight minutes at the Saugus 
Branch junction, and knew that the Express was close 
behind him, and that it did not know of his detention, 
and yet he did not set danger signals nor send back a 
lantern warning. Engineer Brown, of the Express 
train, was not warned when he started, to look out for 
the Beverly train but the Saugus Branch train, which, 
as that was ahead of the Beverly train, certainly re- 
quired that he should all the more Jook out for the 
latter train. Each of these men were strangely negli- 
gent. But the chief negligence is in the management, 
for so few cars and so great irregularity in running 
trains. The fewness of the cars makes it difficult to 
make up trains on time. The cars to Hamilton were 
dreadfully crowded, and four of such jammed cars were 
at times poured into one car, to be transported from the 
main track to the camp-ground. If the President of the 





road were arrested, it would be nearest the right. He 
and the Engineer of the Express and the Conductor of 
the Accommodation should all be brought to trial. 
That would be following the New York jury in the case 
of the Westfield, and would be getting at the root of the 
matter. 

But the real case is not effected until the State prevent 
Express trains so near the city, and require better regu- 
lations in the management of all the trains. 

The testimony of the train starter, Mr. Lunt, and of 
the Superintendent, Mr. Prescott, {:-te» the blame of the 
Revere crime yet more closely on the engineer Brown, 
conductor Nowland and the President. Mr. Lunt told 
the engineer and baggage-master to look out for trains 
ahead. Mr. Prescott told him to give that order. He 
did not specify the Saugus branch train. Both testify 
to the fearfully crowded and disorganized condition of 
the road. Mr. Prescott states that the usual travel is 
80,000 passengers weekly ; that week it had gone up to 
142,725, and yet he had only his ofvn usual cars; he 
could not borrow any. Why did he not make up some 
out of freight or cattle cars? These, with good settees, 
are far better than the fearfully jammed condition in 
which they crowded this almost double patronage. 

Nor can they blame the camp-meetings, as he half 
seems to do. They know when these happen, and how 
many people will visit them. They are very anxious to 
secure them. They sold 12,000 tickets this year to 
Hamilton. They knew they would sell that number. 
They confess that they make $5,000 a year out of that 
meeting. They make nearer $10,000. Why not make 
provision accordingly ? Then, too, they let the muster 
come the same week, and still no extra provision. The 
Fitchburg road last year had many extra cars for the Con- 
cord muster. This road, with two camp-meetings addi- 
tional, had not one. Such conduct is most reprehensi- 
ble. For it the President should be punished. To 
suspend or dismiss Nowland, as they have done, is 
supreme folly. Let the parsimony of the road be visited 
on its chief. Only thus will it be cured. 





2. 

It seems that it was the Jndiana Christian Advocate 
that penned the paragraph objecting to negroes for 
bishops, which The Western quoted from the Indiana 
Sentinel. The Western would have hardly quoted it 
from the former paper, and so that ‘* broth” of a sheet 
is doubly tickled, at getting one of itssitems into The 
Western, and at getting Dr. Merrill punished for its sins, 
It, however, is mistaken if it supposed the HrraLp 
*“‘drubbed” Dr. Merrill, by putting him by his side, 
by comparing Rev. James Lynch and other brethren of 
the colored persuasion. It was the highest compliment 
that could be paid him. We should have had to hesitate 
at ranking Bro. Goodwin, of the J. C. A. so high, smart 
asheis. It was fortunate, therefore, for the cause that 
he was kept in the background. Bro. Lynch having 
been editor of a litile lively local Methodist paper, is so 
far on a level with Bro. Goodwin, but being an itinerant 
preacher and Presiding Elder, is of course far in advance 
of a local preacher, in Church lines, while being also 
Secretary of the State in which Jefferson Davis lives, is 
in political honor far above a non office-holder. Our 
brother of Indianapolis will undoubtedly accept his 
humbler station with resignation, and if he puts his 
worthy General Conference rival up higher, will favor 
the election of bis co-editor and super-ministerial brother 
from Mississippi to the Cincinnati Advocate. 

> 

The New York Advocate announces that Mr. Rolph, of 
Stamford, has given to the N. Y. East Conference Semi- 
nary, the fine sum of $5,000, grounds in Stamford valued 
at $50,000, besides grounds also for the Seminary and 
church, the building costing $40,000. Mr. Rolph is one 
of the best, as well as most liberal of men and Method- 
ists. 
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Original and Selected Papers. 


THE HINDU’S VOW. 
BY EMILY C, PEARSON. 
High caste Erebon, could only grope ever, 
Blind were the eyes of his mind; 
With off’rings adoring the sacred river, 
Peace he was hoping to find. 





Vain all his pagan rites, not the least winning 
Help for the trouble he bore; 

Heavily laden with dark years of sinning, 
He longed for life to be o’er: 


Longed for, yet dreaded the hereafter hidden 
At the end of his wretched days, 

And dared not guiltily meet it unbidden 
Until he’d atoned for his ways. 


For half-a-score years, he vowed to be speechless 
Lest his treacherous tongue should sin, — 

Hoped golden silence would be the rich treasure 
That entrance to heaven would win. 


Piously covered with Ganges’ mud holy, 
His raiment in rags he tore; 

*Round his neck the hideous skin of a serpent 
To shield him from evil he wore. 


All the years fearful, his silence unbroken 
On Brahmin’s showering tithes : 

Shasters well heeding, and we'rd fable: spoken, 
To merit fair Paradise. 


“For others,” thought he, “ be costly apparel, 
I poverty choose and this, 
To breathe not a word for long years of trial, 
And win me eternal bliss.” 


Then a man of God cried, “ I pity thy thraldom; 
One only thee freedom can give, 

*Tis Jesus the holy, who saveth from sinning, 
O seek Him, and pardon receive!” 


Listened the devotee, weary of vowing, 
Listened and trembled and feared; 

Threatened the priests, on him dread curses throwing, 
While kindred both coaxed and jeered. 


God’s Spirit shone forth, the dark spell was broken: 
Casteless, and hated by kin, 

Erebon was free, when faith’s word was spoken, 
“ O, Son of God, pardon my sin! ” 


** No more will I trust vain gods or the river, 
No more the serpent can charm, 
With Jesus th’ Blessed, my Shepherd forever, 
W hat earthly terrors can harm ? 


Clad in my right mind, Pll gladly be showing 
Thy love, dear Saviour to me; 

I have found pardon, my heart is o’erflowing, 
O help me bring others to Thee.” 





SLAVE LIFE. 
ITS ARISTOCRACY. 

There were a good many inexplicable things in South- 
ern slave life. ‘They were manifest enough to the ob- 
server —but that was all. For example, they had 
their aristocracy, and fashionable society, and very se- 
lect cireles; but I never could learn just what it all 
meant. With us, wealth and fine houses, with costly 
apparel and grand parties, make up “ society;” and 
I have no idea of fashionable society and aristo- 
cratic people outside of these. But among the slaves, 
aone of these seemed essential, and I never could find 
out what the dividing lines were. A slovenly, out-at- 
the-elbow, most unfashionable-looking aristocrat would 
receive the most humble, deferential respect from a 
tidy, genteel, fine-looking Colored gentleman; and re- 
ceive it with all the conscious dignity and calm conde- 
scension of a Prince of the reigning House. Certainly 
style had nothing, to do with rank, nor had good 
clothes. In their situation, there could be no Flora 
McFlimsys ; and the dusky gallants had no open accounts 
with fashionable tailors. So dress, and the latest Paris 
fashions had, and could have nothing to do with it; and 
| confess again, that while there was the merciless slay- 
ery of ‘* society” among the slaves, it is a mystery to 
me what it was or could be composed of. It may well 
be supposed, and confessed, however, that its mani- 
festations were highly ludicrous and ridiculous — just 
as fashionable sillinesses are everywhere. That seen 
among Southern slaves was different from such as pre- 
vails in Prince Petroleum’s select circle, but it was 
just as good, 

THEIR DRESS. 

The work-day clothes of the slaves had no other 
regard than to rough service. They were not over dili- 
gent in brushing or washing their brogans, or working- 
clothes. Patches were not frequent, but rents and 
ragged places were. I speak now of the work-hands of 
the plantation, male and female. But they were re- 
splendent on Sundays. Generally both sexes succeeded 
to cast-off clothing, which had once been fashionable, 
and which was carefully preserved, and proudly worn 
on Sabbath days and on great occasions. However 
ragged and dirty they were at their work, the instinct- 
ive love of fine apparel shone out in their Sunday 


ing gaze of beauty in dazzling elegance. The coat was 
a trifle large, or small, or too short, or too long- 
waisted. The fit of the pantaloons might have dis- 
gusted the artistic tailor; the vest and hat may have 
been of a remote and forgotten style, and each part of 
the costume open to severe criticism. But the general 
“make-up” was skillful, neat, and becoming. The 
‘‘fair sex” bloomed out in a no less imposing meta- 
morphosis. The younger ones, especially, exhibited 
those melancholy ravages of vanity in their aims at 
fashionable style, for which the female sex have ever. 
been noted. In the days of ‘‘ bustles” they were 
bustled. When hoops reigned they hooped, and T will 
venture that to-day, that bag of deceit called “ chig- 
non,” is displayed in all its fearful proportions, by the 
whole tribe of freed beauties of the South. New clothes, 
or money to purchase them were not common among 
the younger female slaves — but the yearning for them 
was; and no fashionable belle ever studied more anx- 
iously over her laces, her silks, her velvets or her furs, 
than would the poor chattel slave-girl over the invest- 
ment of the few pence she had hoarded, in the purchase 
of a bit of ribbon, or an artificial flower, or other, mod- 
est adornment, sufficiently gay to compel the envy of 
her rivals, and the admiration of the masculines of her 
circle. To see one of these girls in their week-day 
dresses, transformed beneath the varied and wonderful 
elegance of their Sunday apparel, was not unlike seeing 
Cinderella in the ashes, and Cinderella dancing with 
the Prince at the ball. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Speaking of young people of both sexes dressing for 
the eyes of admirers, naturally brings up the subjéet of 
marriage. Although slavery, with its frequent changes 
of residence and its rending asunder the tenderest ties 
by sale, surrounded the relations of marriage with de- 
cidedly loose notions and practices; yet marriage was 
a solemnity, and an obligation of power among the 
slaves. Living in open concubinage was not permitted 
by custom. Slaves were married by a colored clergy- 
man, with all the ostentatious pomp and circumstance 
with which that interesting ceremony has always been 
celebrated. And the married pair generally set an ex- 
ample of faithfulness which many white people might 
study with profit. So long as they were not far sep- 
arated, the union was sacred. But if one was sold 
away, or other cause made a separation apparently per- 
manent, it was considered’ a good divorce, and a fresh 
marriage was no sin, In this their ideas and practices 
were not essentially different from those now prevail- 
ing in Chicago. 

Slaves were not demonstrative in expressing their af- 
fections. Nevertheless, there was no emotion so con- 
trolling with the men, as their devotion to their wives 
and families. The severest punishment for a slave 
was to keep him from ‘the wife-house.” Once a 
week, once a fortnight, or even once a month, were 
the periods sometimes dividing their visits to their 
families. The husband and wife were frequently em- 
ployed on distant plantations, and the only leisure the 
husband had from labor was on the Sabbath. As soon 
as he was off work on Saturday, and his toilet made, he 
was on the tramp for ‘* the wife-house ” — always bearing 
some mark of affection in the shape of a gift or two, 
not omitting some choice morsels for the Sabbath feast 
of reunion. I have known a slave to walk forty miles 
every Saturday night to reach his ‘* wife-house,” and be 
promptly at nis work again at four o'clock Monday 
morning. Indeed, this was not a very unusual case. 
The reader understands, of course, that marriage 
among slaves had no legal force. 

Marriages among the slaves were grand affairs, some- 
times — especially when the bride chanced to be some 
favorite servant of a wealthy family, and the manage- 
ment of the ceremonies was taken in hand by the 
ladies of the house. In such cases, everything was 
most ‘‘ topping.” Laces, white satin dresses and slip- 
pers, kids, veils, flowers in the hair, bergamot, bou- 
quets, a supper, music, the dance, and a most select as- 
sembly — not forgetting the profusion of bridesmaids 
and groomsmen — made up the recherche affair. These 
oceasions were not frequent, nor likely to be; but they 
were local sensations and town talk when they chanced 
to occur. One of the most notable of these marriages 
took place in Richmond, about thirty years ago, but it 
came to grief in the saddest manner. The bride was a 
favorite servant of the wife of one Taylor. The groom 
a no less prized servant of a wealthy gentleman of the 
city. Everything was prepared in a most extensive 
and costly style, and all things went merrily until the 
exhilarating dance began. At this point, the white 
people present retired, leaving the colored company to 
full enjoyment among themselves, which was against 
an old and long disregarded law, as the gay and festive 
assembly soon found to their great dismay. A newly- 


ot signalizing himself, had been watching the progress 
of the hymenial festivities, and no sooner did the 
chance offer than he fell upon the company, and in one 
fell swoop bore all of them to the wretched lock-up. 
Bride and groom — laces, satins, kids, flowers and all — 
closed the merry scene in misery and weeping, amid 
the dinge, and dirt and gloom of the market-house 
lock-up. Of course, early in the morning they were re- 
leased unseathed, but the bloom of the wedding was 
hopelessly . At precisely High"hoon of that next 
day, Taylor, the gentleman, gave Taylor, the constable 
such a public thrashing; as caused great satisfaction to 
to the indignant public, and impressed the event per- 
manently on both his memory and his hide. 

T have said that the slaves of the South were not de- 
monstrative in heir expressions of the tender passion. 
They were devoted, indulgent, and faithful to each 
other; but it was in a singularly calm and even-man- 
nered fashion. Doubtless this was owing to the low 
tone of their nervous organization. In all that mani- 
fested the cheerfulness and hilarity of a sound constitu- 
tion and a hearty digestion, they exhibited the most 
marked animation; but they were not nervously emo- 
tional in the deeper feelings and ardors of the soul. 
The young gallants, in their intercourse with the youth- 
ful of the softer sex, were full of the liveliest and 
politest possible demonstrations. Their animation of 
body and face, by genuflexions, teeth showing, and 
vivacity of speech, were models of brave courtesy; and 
these were received with all those pretty and coquettish 
ways which are instinctive in the feminine race. But 
in their courtships, love matters, and domestic life, 
there was a marked contrast of staid calm. In all my 
observation, I never knew more than one case of down- 
right love and courting, after the white manner. I did 
know of one instance of genuine, ardent, eager court- 
ing and love-making, with all the blessed blushings, 
and tremblings, and soft gazings and ‘‘ sheep’s eyes” 
talk which have ever made the elysium and rosy para- 
dise of youthful and tender hearts. This continued un- 
til the period of the three busy B’s, bread, butter and 
beef, arrived in matrimonial shape, when the love-scenes 
came to their natural end, and their home-world rolled 
on in that usual commonplace, humdrum fashion, which 
is the great rock on which all sentimental love-making 
and courting is finally wrecked. 


JUSTICE BEFORE GENEROSITY. 

It is scarcely possible to read the comments of other 
denominations upon the growth and power of our Meth- 
odism without a thrill of pride. From being few in 
numbers, poor in purse and despised on all hands, we 
have been pressed into the ffont ranks, and become a 
leading influence in the land. We have left our drab 
bonnets and straight-breasted coats, with many of our 
firm, strict notions of religion away down in the valley of 
our humiliation, and, except when reading the Bible, find 
no trouble in conforming ourselves to the world. Our 
prosperity has indeed been wonderful. Whether it will 
continue to follow our departure from the old puritan 
strictness, remains to be seen; but it is certain that 
many people who sneered at the first green shoots of the 
Methodist plant, and would fain have trampled it to 
death, are now proud to sit under the shade of the far 
spreading tree. 

But riches and power; and vast numbers are not al- 
ways signs of prosperity. True religion is like the 
sensitive plant. It shrinks from contact with worldli- 
ness, and dies in its rough clasp. But there is no use 
in talking upon that theme. It is just a waste of pow- 
der and shot. I am only going as a member of the 
Methodist family, to beg that we may be just, as well 
as generous. The justice ought to come first, but that 
is now impossible. Our unexampled liberality is al- 
ready a praise in the earth. 

But justice. To whom do we owe it? Why, to those 
who have built up our fair Walls to their present goodly 
proportions, We readin the different newspapers of 
the straits to which talented ministers of other churches 
are reduced in old age, or when disabled by sick- 
ness in earlier life. Our hearts have throbbed with 
a natural indignation over a paragraph which is now 
going the rounds in regard to the distinguished Dr- 
Sprague, who is so widely known and honored. The rev- 
elations lately made in a convention of Baptist clergymen 
are equally sad and disgraceful to Christianity. Noth- 
ing is yet said in regard to the condition of our veterans 
and disabled preachers, but I am afraid we beat other 
churches in this respect, as much as in our, marvelous 
progress. We are at the head of the class here. 

Now it is a grand thing to have costly churches to 
worship the meek and lowly Jesus, in the very essence 
of whose teachings was humility. The heavy debts 
that almost invariably go with the frescoes and stained 
windows, make a fine offering to dedicate to Him who 
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magnificent edifices are ornaments to the cities and 
towns; they show the worldling that the Metbodist, 
when put on his mettle, cannot be beat in ostentation ; 
and what does it matter if they do absorb the Lord's 
money which is amply sufficient to provide plain, com- 
fortable churches for the Lord’s poor disciples to wor- 
ship in, and into whose courts even the wicked poor 
might be persuaded to enter ? 

The big sums that made up our centenary offering 
had an imposing appearance. No one would have 
dreamed of the privations lying back of them; of the 
noble men to whom a part of that offering was honestly 
due ; of the worn-out ministers who were sustaining life 
by the merest pittance helped out by the scanty charity 
of neighbors upon whom they had no claim. No one 
thought of the widows of our sainted preachers, many 
of them worn out in the service of the church, or too 
aged to take in washing fora living. Years ago some 
of our preacher’s widows were able to earn a little by 
picking huckleberries for sale, but the Irish children get 
start of them now. 

Still, there is no getting round the fact that our denom- 
inational riches do make a prodigious show. Somehow 
the gilding would have a different look if our worn-out 
laborers were not a part of the view. 

Worn-out preachers! That is the right term. Worn 
out in the service of this great, rich Church. Worn out 
in building up the prosperity that grudges them a live- 
lihood. e 

Will any one who was present at the last session of 
the Providence Conference ever forget the touching hu- 
mility of one of its most honored fathers, whose labors 
have been remarkably owned and blessed by the Mas- 
ter in many places, and who now worn out indeed, and 
suffering from active disease, was compelled to retire 
from his beloved work, and also to ask for pecuniary 
aid? 

Such cases are in all our Conferences, and it is too 
humiliating, after all their self-sacrifice, to put them in 
the position of beggars. David never saw the right- 
eous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread, but the last is 
a common sight at our Conferences. 

Another thought in connection with the swell we are 
now cutting. Foreign missions are good things without 
a doubt, and while charity should begin at home, it 
should not stay there. But he that provideth not for his 
own household hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. So when we see that the ‘* heathen Chinee,” 
when let alone, behaves incomparably better than our 
home-made heathen, would it not be a good plan to 
supply these last who throng our streets and crowd up 
to our very doors, with evangelists and churches before 
we undertake to regulate foreign nations ? 

But my heart goes back to the poor, needy ministers. 
Their real wants, and their honest but unpaid claims 
on the Church ought to be put in the papers by the side 
of our magnificent offerings to outside objects. 

Somebody is to blame somewhere. Seems to me that 
I have heard of a provision made for retired preachers 
in the days when we were few and poor, which has 
been since illegally perverted to other uses. I hope it 
does not go to pay for varnish and gilding. The Church 
at large is not in fault, for there is no sum paid so cheer- 
fully as the assessment for Conference claimants. 

If a little of our abundant means could flow out in 
the direction of many needy laborers who are still la- 
boring with their full strength in unpromising fields, it 
would not do any hurt. There are many of them, a 
very respectable minority of our preachers. They work 
hard, denying themselves, and, what is harder, denying 
their families; they literally spend themselves in the 
service of their Master. Look at their threadbare 
elbows and knees when they come up to the spring Con- 
ferences! See how the seams of the coat has been inked 
to make it presentable. If the sight, and the patient 
serene face of the wearer does not start your tears, I 
am sorry for you. : 

I love Methodism. That is why I cannot bear to see 
ragged underclothes under her silk dresses, and why I 
feel so strongly that she should be just, as well as gen- 
erous. SUSANNA WESLEY. 





FROM SHELTON MACKENZIBP’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 
POETS AS READERS. 


I have heard poets— ay, and some great ones — read 
their own compositions; and I confess that I wished 
some other persons had done it. To hear Coleridge, 
with half-closed eyes, and a measured, sing-song into- 
nation, repeat that exquisite poem of love, beginning,— 

“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
was more strange than agreeable; for one might have 
smiled had any one but the author of the melodious and 
exquisitely-tender lines so uttered them. Southey would 
square his elbows, and, if you asked him (for he was 
chary in presenting his effusions even to private friends), 
—- after page from ‘‘ Roderic” or ‘‘ Thalaba,” 
evidently without exhibiting any of the author's prover- 





bial self-appreciation. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
read his compositions as if his desire was to make the 
listener believe that they were ordinary prose. Moore, 
whose musical utterance of his own lyrics subdued his 
listeners into silence and tears, would read them in a 
see-saw manner, as if he were ashamed of them, and 
desired to get rid of the task-work, and dip into a 
beaker of champagne. Lover would warble his songs 
like a bird, —only too palpably imitating, without 
catching, Moore’s grace and tenderness; but, when he 
tried to read them, ie monotony was melancholy. By- 
ron, I have heard from those who knew him well, al- 
ways preferred that others should read his poetry, know- 
ing that his own way of doing it was the reverse of 
good. Charles Dickens, whose prose so often was 
poetry, read his own writings admirably. The art of 
concealing art was exhibited, to a great degree, in his 
case: he read with a fine disdain for the practised pro- 
fessional elocutionist, who impresses on his pupils the 
necessity of giving a separate and distinct action with 
every word. I heard Walter Scott repeat a few lines of 
his own composition, and, with all my admiration for 
him, felt that he accentuated the wrong words, and 
failed to bring out the full meaning of the passage. 
Once, also, heard him repeat with infinite feeling and 
effect a few stanzas from one of the old ballads which 
he loved so well. To the poetry of others he could do 
justice, and did. Years after this, but before he had 
** shuffled off this mortal coil,” I read, and could un- 
derstand then, a passage in Sir Walter’s letter (in 
Moore’s Life of Lord Byron) which runs thus: ‘‘ Lord 
Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have been very 
extensive, either in poetry or history. Having the 
advantage of him in that respect, and possessing a 
rood competent share of such reading as is little read, 
i was sometimes able to put under his eye objects 
which had for him the interest of novelty. I remem- 
ber particularly repeating to him the fine poem of 
‘ Hardyknute,’— an imitation of the old Scottish bal- 
lad, — with which he *was so much affected, that some 
one who was in the same apartment asked me what I 
could possibly have been telling Byron by which he 
was so much agitated.” 


MACKENZIE SAVES SCOTT'S LIFE. 

It had come to my knowledge that on a certain evening 
in August, 1825, Sir Walter Scott would arrive in Fer- 
moy, and pass the night there. About six in the after- 
noon, as I was loitering on the sidewalk in front of 
my mother’s house, I saw a light landau and four 
rapidly dash down Cork Hill; and I rushed down the 
street, placing myself in front of the King’s-Arms 
Hotel, where Scott was to put up. This hotel occupied 
the greater part of one side of a large open square ; 
and the postilions, who in Ireland appear as if (to use 
Mrs. Edgeworth’s words) they always kept ‘‘a gallop 
for the avenue,” turned the corner of the street at full 
speed, and suddenly drew up with a great crash, land- 
ing the carriage close to the footpath. The postilious 
did not see as I did, that between the carriage and the 
footpath a space about four feet wide and ten feet deep 

ad been excavated for the purpose of constructing a 
drain or sewer. Sir Walter, who sat on the left, 
leaving the place of honor to be occupied by Miss 
Edgeworth, his daughter and son-in-law sitting with 
their backs to the horses, prepared to descend ; but, his 
lameness making him awkward, he turned round, with 
his back to the hotel, as he stood upon the carriage-step. 
The next movement would have caused his fall into the 

aping pit; which, as he stood, he could not see. 
Just as gaily laughing, he had raised his foot to place 
it on the ground, I pushed him back with all my force 
as I stood upon terra firma, and he fell forward into the 
carriage. Rapidly recovering himself, he turned round 
and angrily asked, in broader Scotch than I had ever 
heard before (though my father was a Highlander, and 
had many Scottish visitors, ‘‘ What's that for, mon?” I 
pointed to the abysm below. He appeared to shiver for 
the moment, as he looked down. He said, ‘* I am vera 
much obleeged, young sir,” and passed out of the car- 
riage on the other and safer side, from which the rest of 
the party had always descended. I was at the door of 
the inn as he passed in; and, taking my hand, he 
grasped it very kindly, saying, ‘‘ Yon might have been 
a bad accident.” I followed him into the hall; and, as 
he went up stairs, he saluted me again, waving his 
hand. Then, as old Jokn Bunyan has it, ‘* I went my 
way rejoicing.” 

Two hours after this, after I had repeated for the hun- 
dredth time to my mother, and any others who would 
listen, how I had been thanked by Sir Walter Scott for 
having saved him from a bad fall, Mr. Henry Robinson, 
son of the hotel-keeper, came up, and said I must go 
with him at once, as Sir Walter Scott wanted and was 
waiting for me. As we walked down together, my 
amour propre was wounded by learning that Sir Walter 
Scott did not know whom he had sent for. He had set 
down, on his memoranda of inquiries to be made, that 
Fermoy had been made a mere hamlet, when a Scotch 
gentleman of fortune and enterprise had purchased it, 
and created a thriving and populous town, within liv- 
ing memory. He asked atthe hotel who could give 
him the best information on this subject, and Fy 
** young Mackenzie” was named, sent his compliments, 
with the request that I would see him. 

When I entered the room, in which he sat alone, I 
was struck with the change in his appearance. His 
traveling costume (such as he used daily to wear at Ab- 
botsford) consisted of a green cut-away coat, or rather 
jacket, with short skirts and brass buttons, drab-trousers, 
vest, and gaiters; a single seal and watch-key attached 
to a watered black ribbon, dangling from his fob; a 
loose, and not very stiff, linen collar ; a black silk neck-ker- 
chief; and a low-crowned, deep-brimmed hat. He had 
no gloves; and his ungloved hands, large, and almost 
clumsy, were thickly covered with red bristles. His 
feet were scarcely so large as one would have expected, 





his height being six feet. He was muscular, but not 
stout; and the breadth across his chest was very great. 
He walked very lame, using a stout staff, with a crooked 
handle, even in the room; but he was active and rapid 
in his movements. As he stood, —only the toes and 
ball of his right foot touched the ground. It appeared 
as if the posterior tendons had shrunk: at any rate, his 
heel was raised when he stood. 

When I saw him this second time, he had changed his 
dress, and was attired in a full-dinner suit. I subse- 
quently heard that at home, even when no stranger was 
at hand, he invariably changed his attire, saying that he 
did not feel comfortable in the evening in his ‘* work- 
day claes.” He had dressed for dinner immediately on 
his arrival, and in his ample suit of Saxony black, with 
velvet vest, and a neatly tied white cambric-cravat, bore 
little resemblance to the carelessly-dressed, countrified- 
looking person I had seen two hours before. Then, too, 
I first saw him with his head uncovered, and could not 
help noticing the unusually high pile of forehead. He 
looked in evening costume like a ‘“ fine old English 
gentleman” who had lived in the best society. His 
manners were unaffected ; the expression of his face was 
almost benign; and there was a quiet and impressive 
dignity in his appearance which I have never seen in 
any other person. 

Sir Walter rose when I entered the room, and, readily 
recognizing me, took me by the hand, and said that he 
was glad to see me, as it lay on his conscience that he 
had not thanked me enough for his escape from a great 
peril. ‘*I thought of writing you a bit note,” he said 
with a smile, ‘* but did not know how to address it.” 

~ 
GIVING. 
Only a cup of cold water, 
That was what Jesus said, 
You can surely give this, my brother, 
Give this, when you cannot give bread. 
Just a cup of cold water. 





Only the crumbs trom the table, 

Your Father spreads daily for you, 
May be a rich feast to the hungry, 
Give a joy that you never knew. 

Just the crumbs from your table. 


The child of the loving Father, 

Though ever so poor and so small, 
Keeps in store the cups and the crumbles, 
And stands waiting to give to all — 

At the word of the loving Father. 


Only a smile full of sunlight, 
A low, gentle whisper of love, 
And the heart will forget it’s dull aching, 
Can sing as it sees the clouds breaking, 
Glad hymas for that smile full of love. 


New joys are born to us daily, 

With fresh fruits our garners are stored, 
And the freer we give of our treasure, 
The more of our Father’s good pleasure 

We hear in His blessed ** Well done.” 


When our fragments of bread shall be gathered 
“ Baskets full,’ we may find they have grown, 
And the cup of heart-sympathy flowing, 
Make a well-spring of life ever growing, 

And nothing we’ve given be lost, 

A.C. 5. 

GIVING ONE TENTH. — One of the most enterprising 
and successful Methodist laymen in Indiana says when 
he began life for himself, he worked three years for 
ninety-five dollars, and gave one tenth of it to the Lord. 
He continued to do so for many years, finding but little 
difficulty when making but little. At last the war came 
on, and he found himself a partner in a hominy-mill, 
which run day and night to supply the army. His in- 
come was between two and three hundred dollars per 
day. Now came a terrible conflict: ‘* Shall I give away 
between twenty and thirty dollarsa day?” The sum 
seemed to appal him, and one night, after a severe 
struggle, in which covetousness gained the mastery, he 
sank into a troubled sleep, but soon awoke to see the 
hominy-mill in a thousand flames! He has never had 
any trouble to give one-tenth since. This brother at that 
time estimated that the same rule of giving in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church would realize one thousan dol- 
lars per year forthe support of each pastor, pay all the con- 
nectional demands then made on the people, and leave a 
surplus of nineteen millions of dollars annually !— 
Western Advocate. r 
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‘*Many a true word is spoken in jest.” Standing, the 
other day, near the entrance of the saloon of a large 
hotel at the seaside, we saw several young men passin; 
as they stood at the bar, one said to another, with a 
swnile, ‘‘ nominate your poison!” He had said a terribly 
true thing in joke. Yes, name your poison; just the 
word! and they swallowed the poison and went their 
way. Soon another party went in. Said the leader to 
his companion, as they leaned against the slab, ‘* What 
is your family trouble?” meaning ‘what will you 
drink?” ‘Family trouble!” rightly named, for what 
has made such domestic misery as liquor? And we 
walked away, feeling that we had learned two new and 
strikingly appropriate names for liquor: ‘‘ poison,” and 
‘family trouble.” — Watchman and Reflector. 

A lady once naively delighted in her son’s bad hand- 
writing, ‘* because all great men wrote badly.” It was 
impossible for us to persuade the happy mother that it 
was impermissible in logic to invert a proposition; but 
the little boy has not, to our knowledge, become a great 
man yet, — School Board Chronicle, 
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For the Children. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE THANKS. 
A little boy had sought the pump 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly quenched his raging thirst: 
Then gracefully he touched his cap — 
I thank you, Mr. Pump, he said, 
For this nice drink you’ve given me! 
(This little boy had been well bred.) 
Then said the pump; My little man, 
You’re welcome to what I have done; 
But I am not the one to thank — 
I only help the water run. 
O, then, the little fellow said, 
(Polite he always meant to be,) 
Cold Water, please accept my thanks, 
You have been very kind to me. 


Ah ! said Cold Water, don’t thank me; 
Far up the hillside lives the Spring 
That sends me forth with generous hand 

To gladden every living thing. 
I'll thank the Spring, then, said the boy, 
And gracefully he bowed his head. 
O, don’t thank me, my little man, 
The Spring with silvery accents said, 


O, don’t thank me — for what am I 
Without the dew and summer rain? 
Without their aid I ne’er could quench 
Your thirst, my little boy, agai. 
O, well, then, suid the little boy, 
I'll gladly thank the Rain and Dew, 
Pray, don’t thank us — without the Sun 
We could not fill one cup for you. 


Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousands thanks 
For all that you have done for me. 
Stop! said the Sun, with blushing face, 
My little fellow, don’t thank me; 

’T was from the Ocean’s mighty stores 
I drew tne draught | gave to thee. 
O, Ocean, thanks! then said the boy — 

It echoed back, Not unto me. 


Not unto me, but unto Him 

Who formed the depths in which I lie, 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 

To Him who will thy wants supply. 
The boy took off his cap, and said, 

In tones so gentle and subdued, 
O, God, I thank thee for this gift, 

Thou art the Giver of all good. 


- 
A FUNNY FAMILY. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 

You've heard a good deal about the families who live 
in the sea. There are the Polypifera, the Mollusca, and 
— QO dear! I can’t tell you half the interesting families, 
with dreadful names who live in that damp place. 

I wonder what they'd think, if they new what names 
they are known by up here! 

I want to tell you about one family. They have their 
honorable, scientific name as well as their neighbors, 
and it is Acalepha, but people not very wise — like you 
and me — call them jelly-fishes. 

It’s a very good name for them, too, for they have no 
bones, and they look more like lumps of jelly than any- 
thing else. When they die, they just melt, or dissolve 
away into nothing. A jelly-fish weighing thirty pounds, 
will, in a short time, fairly melt away, and leave hardly 
anything but a wet spot on the sand. 

In spite of this unpleasant habit, they are the most 
beautiful family in the ocean. ‘To begin with, they 
are almost transparent, like soap-bubbles, and of the 
most exquisite colors. They are so brilliant, that in 
pleasant weather, when they ride near the surface, they 
color the sea for miles and miles, And at night they 
not only color it, but give it a most wonderful phospho- 
rescence, 

The waves fairly sparkle, and at any disturbance the 
water seems to burst into red or blue flames. A boat 
going through seems to sail in a lake of melted silver, 
and the spray looks all afire. It is a marvelous and 
beautiful sight, and all due to these little jelliy-fishes. 

These soft, transparent little fellows, are not very 
eusily examined. There really seems to be nothing of 





them but a lump of jelly, and naturalists couldn't make 
much out of them, till one of them happened to think | 
of an experiment to try. 

He could easily find a mouth, — indeed, I don’t sup- | 
pose there’s a creature in the sea, or out of it, hasn't | 
that useful organ. Well, into this mouth he forced | 
some milk. The funniest dose that jelly-fish ever took, | 

Of course the milk went to his stomach; and as the 
naturalists could see through him, he could see just | 
where it went. And thus he found out, that his strue- 
ture was most beautiful; and though he had no bones, 
he had as many organs as if he was full of bones. 


A very odd thing about him too, is, as that he breathes 
through his skin. You would naturally think such a 
delicate, dainty creature, must feed on dew. Far from 
it;—he is very greedy; snaps up everything that 
comes in his way, and stuffs it into his mouth. 

this droll family, all 


y-drop, the size of a} 


There are many 


sizes, from a tiny atom ot 

marble, up to those nearly as large as an umbrella. 
an umbrella, with most 
beautiful fringe hanging from the edges. But this 
fringe. however lovely it may look, isa’t safe to touch, 


Many of them are shaped like 


for it is armed with thousands of needles, and stings 
dreadfully. In fact the pretty creatures have another 
name, not so nice as jelly-fishes, and that is sea-nettle. 

One of them, distinguished by the pleasant name of 
Rhizostoma, is as large as a big parasol. It is white, 
with violet and blue border. It has no fringe, but has 
eight innocent looking arms hanging down under this 
blue and violet umbrella. This oddity has a great many 
tiny mouths, all down the edges of its arms, and of 
course it must eat the smallest creatures, that one can’t 
see without a microscope. When he is disturbed he can 
shut his umbrella, and sink. 

Another of the family, the Medusa, has a mouth big 
enough to make up for his cousin’s little ones. He is 
ornamented with a fringe. At some seasons the mother 
Medusa is also adorned with gay festoons of tiny eggs 
of the loveliest colors. 

There’s a funny thing, I want to tell you about these 
eggs, when they are hatched into babies. Most babies, 
you know, are like their mothers ; that is, a cat’s baby is 
a little cat, and a cow’s baby is a little cow. But a Me- 
dusa’s baby isn't a litthe Medusa. Not by any means. 
First, it looks not much like anything, but it gradually 
grows till it looks like a pile of live plates. After liv- 
ing a while in that shape, the upper plate begins to 
wriggle and twist, and finally with a mighty jerk it 
comes off; and there’s a little star-shaped creature, that 
alter a while grows like its mother. The next plate 
soon gets uneasy, and thus they all finally separate. 

Another of the family has still odder babies. Out of 
of one egg will grow a creature that looks like a plant. 
It is fixed to the rock, and can’t get around; but lives 
and dies, a beautiful feathery or plant-like animal. But 
strangest of all, its babies are like their grandmother. 

One of the family is quite famous as the Portuguese 
man-of-war. It looks like a floating bladder a foot 
long, of transparent crystal and blue. On top stands a 
sail, or comb, with red edges, and under the water hang 
long streamers, blue and violet-colored. They can be 
stretched out eighteen or twenty feet; but pretty as they 
look, they’re very dangerous to little fishes. As soon 
as he touches one of these garlands of death, he is seized 
and paralyzed. Then the streamers roll up and carry 
him to the mouths, of which this beauty has a good 
many. They suck the good out of him as you suck an 
orange. In this way he can eat fishes much bigger than 
himself. 

He isn’t a very nice fellow for a man even to touch. 
One naturalist accidentally had his hands entangled in 
these pretty floating cords, and in an instant he felt as 
though his hand had been plunged into boiling oil. 

You'd soon learn to keep your hand off of things if 
you had much to do with sea-nettles. And that’s a very 
hard lesson for some people to learn. 

— . 
ENIGMA, NO. lt. 

I am composed of forty-four letters. 

My 17, 8, 11, is a domestic animal. 

My 19, 31, 39, is an article that ladies use. 

My 22, 31, 38, 11,12, is what all Christians should possess, 

My 37, 43, 36, 4, is a book in the New Testament, 

My 40, 34, 29, 27, 4, was a great prophet. 

My 5, 23, 20, 21, is what we should try to save. 

My 35, 23, 29, 36, 34, 39, is a city in the United States, 

My 1, 18, 35, 2, 3, is what we should always study. 

My 25, 26, 6, 28, is a pronoun. 

My 7, 10, 13, 9, is an animal. 

My 14, 15, 16, 24, 28, is what we all ought to be. 

My 41, 37, 42, is a part of the head. 

My 30, 31, 32, 33, is a part of a dwelling. 

My 1, 27, 44, is a Turkish officer. 

My whole can be found in the Gospel of Matthew. 

JIMMIE W. GAGE. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA, NO. 13. 
“The New Jerusalem.” REv. xxi. 2. 
eee eee 2 

The composer Paer once received from a person an 
invitation to dinner, at the bottom of which was writ- 
ten: ‘* Please not to wear boots.” ‘** Mr. Paer’s shoes 
accepts with pleasure the special invitation of Mr. > 
and will have the honor to present themselves to-mor- 
row, only their master, suddenly indisposed, regrets not 
being able to accompany them.” And, at the given 
time, Paer sent his best pair of shoes to the person's 
house. . 
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The progress of missionary enterprise is well illus- 
trated by a story we have just got from Jamaica. A 
darkey, meeting a Jew one morning recently knocked 
him down. ‘* What did you do that for?” shouted the 
astonished Hebrew; ‘* I never in my life harmed you 
in any way.” ‘Are you not, sir, one of the Jews that 
crucified our blessed Lord?” asked Sambo. ‘ But that 


, occurred nearly two thousand years ago,” said the Jew. 


‘1 don’t care a fig for that,” responded the enraged ne- 
gro, ** I only heard of it last night.” 
s - ~ 

When Albert Barnes preached before a seminary class 
on their graduation, he said: ‘* Young gentlemen, one 
thing uwever forget; preach your best sermons in the 
country. I have charge of a city church. I have noticed 
that young men preaching for me, choose their best 
themes and their best thinking, because they were ad- 





dressing a city congregation. It is a mistake; I tell 
them so, and I tell you so. The mass of a city ecngre- 
gation read little but the daily papers; and read and 
think, as they live, on the run. On anything but busi- 
ness or social pleasure they think less than they read. 
People in the country read books; they have time, and 
they take time to think, and if you must make a differ- 
ence, preach your best thoughts in the country.” — 
Rev. J. Cooke. 





It were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
such an opinion as is unworthy of him. — Bacon. 


AN EARNEST LETTER 

TO A YOUNG MAN STUDYING FOR THE MINISTRY. 

My Dear Brotuer :— You ask, ‘‘ What preparation is 
desirable in order that I may make the most of the briet 
life which I am permitted to dedicate to this blessed 
ministry ? ” 

I reply, a general education equivalent to that con- 
ferred in our best American colleges, and a professional 
education equivalent to that imparted in a first-class 
Theological Seminary. Nothing short of the former 
can produce a liberally educated man; nothing short of 
the latter can fit even a liberally educated man for the 
most effective discharge of the duties of the Christian 
ministry. If, therefore, you wish ‘‘to make the most” 
of the powers and capacities entrusted to you, give 
yours@if the benefit of both the collegiate and theologi- 
cal eourses of training. 

Centuries of experience enforce this exhortation. 
Every great branch of the Christian Church has made 
special provision for the training of her ministry, With 
only rare exceptions, and these the fruit of uncontrolla- 
ble circumstances, these provisions have proceeded upon 
the supposition that the future minister needs at least 
seven years of scholastic drill and instruction beyond 
that of the common people. If, therefore, the wisdom 
of ages has any weight, determine, by God’s help, to se- 
cure that amount of education which this wisdom pre- 
scribes. 

In nearly every American church the standard 
of ministerial education is as high as above indica- 
ted. In every village and town and city in which you 
may hereafter be appointed, you will have to associate 
with ministerial brethren of these different denomina- 
tions. If you wish to sssociate with them on terms of 
equality, to labor with them under no sense of disabil- 
ity, to stand up before the public alongside of them as 
peers, determine to secure the same educational advan- 
tages. 

In our own Church hundreds of minister’ are plod- 
ding through their appointed years under a crush- 
ing load of gloom and self-reproach. And why? Be- 
cause at the very commencement of their ministerial 
life they were betrayed into the blunder of entering 
upon the pastorate without proper preparation. I am 
receiving letters almost every week from such men, 
and maay of them make my heart ache. For them it is 
too late to retrieve the misstep. The most they can do 
is to toil on, under the old sense of disadvantage and 
failure. You, however, can yet rescue yourself from so 
sad and disastrous an experience. If you wish to do 
so, avoid their mistake. 

Another thought, which I hope you will note well. 
You are young. Twenty-five or thirty years are yet to 
elapse before you reach the full meridian of your pow- 
ers. By that time the conditions of general acceptability 
in our pulpits will be widely different from what they 
now are. A mighty revolution is in progress in our 
our Church, touching the demands to be made of the 
ministry. Not one in a hundred of your advisers, es- 
pecially of those over forty years of age, have any just 
idea of the breadth, and scope; and power of this silent, 
but mighty movement. Our young college men appre- 
ciate it, as a rule, far better than their instructors. Our 
laity are themselves rapidly becoming educated. In all 
our older States they have already reached a point 
where they will not much longer tolerate a standard of 
ministerial culture inferior to that of any other Church. 
The best minds among our young men are getting to 
appreciate the heightened demands which they will 
have to meet, and are making thorough preparation for 
them. The rest will soon follow in ever larger numbers. 
The institutions of the Church are ready to receive them, 
public sentiment is unconsciously crowding them for- 
ward. In a few years, long before your life’s full 
prime shall come, the chances of success for an unedu- 
cated or a half-educated man in our ministry will be 
next to worthless. Unless, then, you desire to see 
yourself superseded long before your time, superseded 
by men of no greater natural ability and of less experi- 
ence than yourself, in Christ’s name, go to work and 
secure a thorough ministerial education. 

About the time you are ready to graduate from col- 
lege, interested friends, backed up by still more inter- 
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ested Presiding Elders, will congratulate you upon ‘ the 
completion of your education,” calling you a ‘ most 
talented and promising young minister.” If you have 
had experience enough in preaching to mature three or 
four taking discourses, offers will be made you of thou- 
sand dollar pulpits, and you will imagine from the 
urgency with which you are pressed to go at once into 
the Conference, that you are about the greatest man it 
was ever the good fortune of the Conference to secure. 
If your head is still steady enough to hint at the desira- 
bleness of first studying theology, your anxious Elder 
will assure you with the most flattering emphasis, that 
for ‘*an educated man” like yourself, that is entirely 
unnecessary. Indeed, it would probably be a great 
detriment to you. You have already been secluded too 
long, if anything, ‘‘ from the study of men and of life.” 
You will become ‘‘ too bookish,” will lose the powers of 
speaking so that the common people will hear you 
gladly. Then will come the offer of such a ‘ splendid 
appointment,” and a hint of the ‘* delightful parsonage,” 
he well knowing that your impatient heart will best fill 
up all the remaining details. 

This will be one of the greatest crises of your life. 
On its issue will hinge all the higher possibilities of your 
ministry. If you weakly yield to the tempting proffer, 
you will commit as serious and irretrievable a blunder 
as did the young ministers of ten, fifteen and twenty 
years ago, who, when fully prepared for college, turned 
aside to enter upon the active duties of their calling and 
— matrimony. Within five years you will deplore the 
mistake with tears, and in the end either turn from the 
ministry to secular pursuits, or prosecute it through a 
dreary life without enthusiasm, enjoyment or true success. 
Time was when a college education would have made you 
in preparation the peer of any member of your Confer- 
ence; but this is so no longer. Before you reach your 
prime, the collegian destitute of theological training 
will be laboring under as serious disadvantage as does 
the non-collegian of to-day. Unless, therefore, you 
covet such a position, and such disadvantages, stop no 
where short of a complete professional equipment. 

But you say, “I am poor, I cannot accomplish all 
this.” 

‘*Poor?” That is something to be thankful for. You 
are no poorer than were, at your age, many of the most 
distinguished scholars of our generation. Out of their 
toils and struggles, and prayers and self-denials were 
born their self-reliance, their character, their success. 
Push ahead! These difficulties all yield before a reso- 
lute purpose. The poorest young man, if only possessed 
of health, good talents, and a consecrated ambition, can 
achieve the best education the country affords. For 
your encouragement, let me say that the difficulties 
diminish as you proceed. Asarule, young men pay for 
their college course more easily than for their academic 
one, and for their professional one, easier than for the 
collegiate. Your resources for earning money are con- 
stantly on the increase. Aids and friends are all the 
time multiplying. Before you finish your college course 
you will probably see an Education Society organized 
in every one of our Annual Conferences, auxiliary to 
the Church ‘‘ Board of Education.” More and more of 
the higher institutions of the Church are becoming free 
to candidates for the ministry. If, with all these multi- 
plying facilities, you cannot secure the complete educa- 
tion above recommended, you deserve to fail, and to 
suffer the consequences of your failure. 

May thé Lord inspire and direct and aid you, enabling 
you to become thoroughly furnished unto His good 
work. W. F. WARREN. 

Boston Theo. Seminary. 





tee : 
A MISSIONARY EXPEDITION. 
Oak Lake, Minn., Aug. 4, 1871. 

Being engaged in a missionary enterprise of great 
importance to this region, and one that will undoubt- 
edly interest all Christians, I thought I would solicit a 
small space in your widely circulated paper. 

This is the first éffort of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the State of Minnesota to carry on evan- 
gelical effort on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

It was commenced at the earuest solicitation of Charles 
€. Coffin, known as Carlton, who is an agent of J. 
Cook & Co. Mr. Coffin contributed liberally for the 
outfit of our party, which consists of Professor Hiskey, 
of Minneapolis, Rev. J. P. Quigley, of Minnesota 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, and myself. We pro- 
ceeded from Minneapolis by rail to St. Cloud, the pres- 
ent terminus of the main branch of the Pacific Railroad. 
St. Cloud, like most of the towns in Minnesota, is a 
place of recent date, spread out upon a level plain; it 
descends in a gentle slope to the Mississippi River. 
Here the Catholies have the largest church in the State ; 
indeed, it is a magnificent structure, and would be a 
landmark in any city,, From St. Cloud we staged it to 


this point, passing in our trip over great prairies, dotted 
with beautiful groves. Sometimes we found ourselves 
in the centre of a vast amphitheatre, the horizon being 
entirely shut out from view by timber. 

At Chippewa we found it convenient to hold religious 
services. Again, at Otter Tail city. Here we had an 
unusually interesting time. A company of young men 
from Boston, destined for the great settlement of Bos- 
tonians at Detroit Lake, arrived a short time before the 
beginning of our service. Like many young men who 
really are not abandoned to sinful practices, but while 
traveling in a new country, put on exceedingly reck- 
less airs. 

We invited them to accompany us to the school-house, 
to which they cheerfully complied. Their familiarity 
with sacred songs, and the heartiness with which they 
engaged in the services, attested the strictness of their 
puritanical raising. May God make them staunch men 
for the truth in this wild and wicked land. Reaching 
this place too late on Saturday evening to erect our tent, 
we were under the necessity of seeking some other place 
for services. The large dance-hall was proposed ; upon 
application the proprietor readily granted us the privi- 
lege. A large and interesting audience attended. 

Songs of Zion and the precious Gospel greeted the 
ears of gamblers and prostitutes, who had not, proba- 
bly for years, heard the glad tidings of salvation. Not an 
incident occurred to disturb the harmony of the occa- 
sion. Inthe evening we preached from a store-box on the 
street, and thus far, during the week, we have been 
holding services on the street. Large and increasing 
crowds gather at night-fall to hear the old story. This 
is peculiarly gratifying to us, as the most disheartening 
accounts of this place were given all along our route. 
It was plainly suggested by leading men, that carnal 
weapons would be more availing than spiritual. What a 
mistake! We carry no knives or revolvers. The Gospel 
is the only defense that we have or wish. It is our pur- 
pose to continue this work along the line, if we can re- 
ceive sufficient encouragement. 

This appears to be the most difficult. of all evangeli- 
cal effort in our country. The men are constantly chang- 
ing, always in a state of unrest, and hard to be reached, 
but should they be neglected ? 

Last evening, after the service on the street, we in- 
vited all who would like an organization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and free reading-room es- 
tablished here, to come to our tent. Many came, and 
we effected an organization under very promising aus- 
pices. The leading citizens of the place have united, 
and will give us their constant and hearty support. This 
is the only association of the kind along,the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The country around us is lovely. Settlers are coming 
in. Soon the church and school-house will mark the 
advance of a more exalted civilization. We find that 
the Methodist itinerant has penetrated even thus far in 
advance of us, holding his service in a blacksmith shop, 
using the anvil for a desk. What a beautiful picture of 
the 19th century! By the way, we enjoy a little secret 
satisfaction in the fact, that we three are Methodists. 
Young men of the East who are contemplating the 
ministry, here is a broad and inviting field. Come, but 
come prepared to undergo all manner of hardship for 
Christ's sake. J. H. Tourseer. 





Our Book Table. 


EDUCATIONAL, 
CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by William 
Swinton. Iverson, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., puts the history of 
this country into a good synopsis. 


A Brier HistoRY OF THE UNITED STATES, A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co., has more pictures and more matter than the Condensed 
History. Its contents are not dissimilar in substance or charac- 
ter. 

MANUAL OF READING, by H. 8. D. Potter (Harper & Bros.), 
diseusses at full length the elements of reading, vocalization, 
gesture, with fine selections. It is one of the best of this sort 
of works. The selections are fresh and superior. 


ART, ITS LAWS AND LESSONS, by Samuel F. Long, Lee & 
Shepard, discusses the laws of painting and the leading painters 
with several fine illustrations. It will be an excellent book to 
introduce into the art department of seminaries. There is too 
much imitation and too little real study of principles in such 
classes. Get and study this treatise if you would be an artist, 
not a copyist. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR, by W, H. Waddell, (Harpers), carries 
the scholar through the alphabet of the grammar, the declen- 
sions, paradigms, and chief rules. It is a good beginning. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEHIND THE Bars, Lee & Shepard, is a lively description of 
Insane Hospitals, with a strong depreciation of them. It was 
evidently written by one of the inmates, whom the physician 
in charge may think he discharged cured a little too soon. It 
is severe, and yet may be unjust; how to treat these sad cases, is 
@ question society is steadily considering. This book will help 





to a solution, 
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LittLE ONES GONE BEeForE, by Rev. John R. Thurston, 
Congregational Publishing Society, is a brief word of comfort 
for mourning parents. 





DOMBEY AND Son, and OLIVER TwIsT, two volumes Apple- 
ton’s series of Dickens, finely but legibly printed. 
MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 

The Ladies’ Repository has two exquisite engravings, 
such as no other journal in America approaches. Louisiana 
Scenery, a superb landscape and riverseape, with deer and 
trees and waters, of the tamest and most delightful sort. ‘“* The 
Champion,” a large moose deer, is the other engraving. Dr. 
Spencer takes one on a Swiss-Italian tour through La Bianza, 
a northern Italian district, but leaves us in the midst of his trip. 
The Superintendent’s Story follows: St. Cloud is deseribed in 
its vanished glory, by Mrs. Martin; The Bermuda Islands, by 
Rev. J. Wesley Horne; Mrs. Bishop Thomson poetizes prettily 
on the Mountains; J. P. James proses well on Rome; Dr. But- 
ler presents in his usual clear and taking way, the People of 
India; Dr. Kidder talks soberly and sagaciously on Revivals. 
The general make-up is vivacious. But few monthlies equal 
this Magazine, and but few of its numbers equal this. 

Scribner takes one through Canada, giving pictures of its 
places and peoples. J. T. Headley sketches mountain adven- 
tures, with pictures to match; so does W. L. Alden paint Rome 
and the Marble Faun. Chinese labor is half advocated on the 
plea that it is cheaper than Irish and American labor, though 
that is cheap enough. The Passaic Laundry pays $44.75 «a 
month to its Irish girls, while its only cost $30.00 a month for 
the Heathen Chinee. The argument for their fidelity and 
steadfastness is of better worth. Alexander Hyde advocates 
the co-education of the sexes, an advance for Scribner’s ; soon 
it will be advocating their co-legislation. Why not the latter, 
as much as the former? Getting started on the new depart- 
ure, it does not easily stop, but proceeds to describe experi- 
ments in Physic force, as animal magnetism is now called, 
strange proofs of a yet unclassified power. 

Appleton’s Journal begins with a portrait and sketch of Sir 
John Herschell; has a series of lively portraits of the waifs of a 
public park, who show how miserable is man in the very para- 
dises he has created. Its storics are numerous, and its other 
articles interesting. 

Blackwood has two stories: a talk on Walter Scott; a plea 
against the Ballot, which it opposes with its usual useless 
ability. 

Old and New is handsome as ever, and more lively. It dis- 
cusses favorably some phases of the woman question. Gail 
Hamilton “ goes into fits” over the old times and an old bear. 
St. Jerome gets drawn and quartered, and Immortality defended 
by Rev. C.C. Everett against his brother Frothingham, though 
even he fails to see or to say that all the real knowledge of this im- 
mortality is due to Christ, and all preciousness in the knowledge, 
He goes farther, and sends the soul in its good and evil mixture 
into the next world. ‘If the death of the body is not the death 


the good which is in the soul.” But suppose it is the separa- 
tion of that evil and good,—in some unknown way the choice 
of time becoming the fact of eternity? Ups and Downs, Mr. 
Hale’s story, is still lively. He has got his Harvard hero 
pretty well down, clearing railroad cars. It is about time to 
turn about and go up. Robert D. Owen looks across the 
war gulf, and shows what an Egypt we escaped through 
what a Red Sea. Mrs. Spofford praises Joaquin Miller’s poems, 
and gives reasons for her praises in plums picked from the 
pages. 

The Atlantic has a story by Bayard Taylor, a continuance 
of Howell’s still charming Wedding Journey, a good story by 
Bret Harte, almost free from his Californian immoralities, the 
best of Field’s papers on Dickens, and other things less attract- 
ive. Bret Harte’s Phi Beta Kappa poem is not among them. 

Home and Health is a wide-awake monthly, published by 
W.R. DePuy & Brothers, 805 Broadway, the sons of the assist- 
ant editor of the Advocate. It treats of home life, health, exer- 
cise, amusements, culture, and piety. An essay on Bright's Dis- 
ease, by Dr. Peirce, the son of Rey. Dr. Peirce, published in it, 
shows that a change of profession from his father has not de- 
prived him of the paternal skill with the pen. The Magazine 
will be found a pleasant help to the family. 

The Galaxy bepictures Swinburne, concludes Lady Judith, 
in which Mr. MeCarty sought to prove the greatness of love. 
Will he now tell a tale to prove the greatness of redeeming 
love? A very interesting discussion of the problem of Perpetual 
Motion follows, historic and scientitic, by F. B. Perkins, with 
diagrams. The nether side of New York is still portrayed with 
a gloomy pencil. There is yet too much blasphemy in its wit 
table. 

Good Words for the Young is full of pretty pictures and 
stories; none better of either sort. Good Words deseribes the 
new reformers of Germany, with portraits of Dr. Dollinger, 
Prof. Haber, and Prof. Friedrich. The memorable morning at 
Sedan is sketched. Two stories make it animated. 

The Sunday Magazine has sketches of a New England 
factory, and Princeton College, by Dr. Blaikie; also, discourses 
on Perverseness, Summer, the Book of Kings, and Joseph and 
his Brothers. 

Wit and Sentiment, is a new serial published by William 
Howard, box 2699, Philadelphia. It is somewhat funny in 
spots, as when it tells the story of a boy who spent his all — 
three cents—on a tart, and offered it in a Quaker’s meeting to 
the first who should speak, and on a grave broad-brim, com- 
mencing, “ Boy!” be throws it down, crying, ** you’ve won it,” 
and runs. Some of its poems are selected. The following 
Seem to be its best jokes: — 

“ When the wearer of a wig puts his hat on, does be thereby 
become a Red-man because he keeps his wig-wa(r)in?” 

“A CELESTIAL STANDPOINT.—The feet of a fashionable 
Chinese lady are kept so small that she is become proverbial 
for always —‘ standing upon trifles.’” 

* It is believed that the first one who supplied the navy with 
salt provisions was Noah when he took Ham into the Ark.” 

* The last remark made by a man while separating under the 





influence of gunpowder was, * Let me collect myself?” 


of the evil which is in the soul, still less can it be the death of 
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__ THE HERALD. 





TERMS, $2.50 per year. Clergymen, $2 — in advance. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — All leaded articles, not cred- 
ited to other journals, are original. 


Every article must be accowpanied by the name of the author, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 


Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal. 


Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence 


THE TRUE IDEA OF CHURCH JOURNALISM. 

The debate grows as to the relation of our journalism 
to the Church. At the Iowa Convention, Dr. Power, 
formerly Book Agent at Cincinnati, advocated local 
papers, with two or three metropolitan’ journals. The 
Atlanta Advocate opposes this, and rightly contends 
that the local papers would eat up the central. In stat- 
ing its points, it falls into error. It classes the HERALD 
with non-official papers, of which it numbers nine, and 
says : — 

** All of the profits of the official papers go to the 
support of the institutions of the Church, while the 
iy its from the so-called independent class are enjoyed 

y the persons by whom they are owned and published.” 

This is not true of the Herap. It is neither a non- 
official paper, nor do its profits go to the persons by 
whom it is owned and published. It is as much an offi- 
cial paper as The Christian Advocate, or any of its 
younger brethren. It is recognized in the Discipline ; 
its editor is appointed to his place as much as Dr. Fuller 
is to his; it is published for certain Conferences of the 
Church ; its publishers never ‘ enjoy,” nor possess ‘‘ its 
profits,” and have not for the forty-eight years of its his- 
tory. These publishers have loaned their credit, and 
sustained it in its earlier years, and have lately given 
much evidence of their love for the Church in the erec- 
tion of costly buildings, four fifths on their own personal 
credit, which have no equal in our own or any Church. 
The HERALD is conducted on the true middle ground, 
to which all our effective journalism must yet come. Its 
Board is local, but not private. They publish it not for 
themselves, but for the Church. The Conferences rec- 
ognize it as theirs. Each New England Conference ap- 
points its Committee on the HERALD, as much as it does 
on its seminaries and college. They debate it in open 
Conference, resolve over it, pledge it their support, in 
fine, do everything about it that they do about the The- 
ological Seminary, or the Wesleyan University, only 
they do not discuss these latter a hundredth part as 
freely as they dothe Herap. If they did, there would 
be some sport for the wounded frog in seeing its broth- 
ers belabored. No General Conference Advocate is 
thus discussed, It is farther from its Conferences, and 
from its people than is the Herap. 

Tbe HERALD publishes nearly as many advertisements 
of the Book Concern as The Advocates, and for the same 
price; no, it publishes them cheaper, for 7he Advocates 
get help from the Concern, and the HERALD none, and 
still it gives it columns of valuable space. 

The right idea of our journalism is not the irresponsi- 
ble one breaking out all over the Church, when any 
brother, or half dozen brethren, who may take the no- 
tion, may start an organ. Nor is it the tight bound 
General Conference policy, but the free and flexible, yet 
loyal and responsible one adopted by the ministers 
and members of the New England Conferences, nearly 
fifty years ago. They put their publications precisely 
where they put their seminaries and college, under 
boards of mixed laity and clergy, working without fee 
or reward. That policy has prevailed in respect to all 
our literary institutions. It will, yet, in respect to our 
newspapers. Were Zhe Atlanta Advocate thus com- 
mitted to the brethren of the central South, it would 
get on to a paying basis much earlier than it will as at 
present managed. It would not interfere with the 
Charleston or New Orleans Advocates, both of which 
have died to give it birth. 

The General Conference can aid newspapers, wisely 
located, and under respousible boards, by loans with or 
without interest, but should not establish another paper. 

Let The New York Advocate rely on New York, and 
it will rally its rich men, its ministers, its people to its 
support. It will absorb Zhe Methodist, and put itself on 
the top of journalism. It will never do it any other 
way. 

The idea of The National Advocate, or two or three 
such, is sillier than all other ideas. Papers must win 


on their brains, not names. They must have enter- 
prise, ability, wealth. The General Conference cannot 
make these. Let them leave it to Chicago and New 
York, as they have to Boston, and they will find these 
cities will take-care of their paper. 

The HERALD has always been the pride of New Eng- 
land (at least, until its present management; and all 
pride must have a fall). It was the most beautiful of 
all our papers in the old form. The Advocate never 
looked half as handsome, in the days of its folio, with 
all the Book Room money at its back, as the HERALD 
under Franklin Rand, who used to admire every new 
issue, as a mother her new baby, and like the same proud 
mother, made it admired by others. In its new form it 
goes to an expense to which the Book Concern will not 
go, and keeps itself still at the head of the column for 
beauty of appearance. 

The Methodist is allowed to outstrip The Advocate in 
size and aspect. What is the use of talking when even 
the local and private papers are handsomer than the 
great officials? The Christian Advance is a comelier 
sheet than The Northwestern, and The Home Journal 
than The Pittsburg. This is not the fault of the Gen- 
eral Conference editors. They are able men; none 
more so. The contents of their journals are of the best. 
It is the fault of the policy. Methodism in Chicago 
puts up the finest churches in that city; it publishes the 
homeliest paper. The Interior and Advance beat it out 
of sight. Were Orrington Lunt, Judge Goodrich, Gov. 
Evans, Drs. Hitchcock, Fowler, Eddy, Reed, and oth- 
ers its Board of Publishers, they would put money into 
it. It would be cut and stitched, on pressed paper, if 
need be, and lead the Northwest, as it ought. > 

There will be a revolution in Church journalism, not 
to private and personal papers, but to local Boards of 
Publication. The HeRaLp points to that heaven, and 
leads the way. Every agent, and General Conference 
editor will yet approve it. Only thus can this outbreak 
of private journalism be prevented. Only thus can the 
Church contro] her own press. 

~~ 
THE PREJUDICE OF A BISHOP: WHITHER IT LEADS. 

A writer in The Pacific Christian Advocate reports a 
conversation between Bishop Wightman, of the Church 
South, and a California Methodist, on Church Union. 
The Bishop objects to union, first, because it would make 
the General Conference too large; second, because we 
did not recognize them in 1848; and third, because we 
propose to recognize the black brother as our equal. 
He points this immoral argument with a not true tale. 
He says : — 





‘«In afldition to these embarrassments in the way of 
union, the intention of the Methodist Church North to 
unite with the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, is offen- 
sive tothe prejudices ofthe South. The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church North at its last 
session appointed a Committee to confer with a commis- 
sion from each of these churches in regard to the prac- 
ticability and term of union, and no doubt a union will 
be ultimately effected with both, and when that is ac- 
complished the Methodist Episcopal Church North will 
have negro Bishops, and negro Presiding Elders, and 
negro preachers. And they must be received into the 
social family relations just as the white preachers. 
Now the South is not educated up to that yet, and will 
not be, at least in this generation. And 1 am not sure 
that all the Northern Methodists are prepared for it 
either. There were negro delegates at the last session 
of their General Conference in Chicago, and a friend 
there wrote to us in the South, there was great difficulty 
in finding entertainment for them. Dr. Hatfield com- 
plained of this publicly, and spoke against such unrea- 
sonable and wicked prejudices, and to encourage others 
to entertain the negro delegates, announced that he 
would take one or two in his own family. Before the 
Doctor returned home some one told Mrs. Hatfield what 
the Doctor proposed to do. Now Mrs. Hatfield is a 
very refined lady, of one of the first families, and of 
the highest culture, a noble and high-spirited woman, 
and when the Doctor arrived at home, she calmly told 
him what she had learned of his purpose, and then in a 
firm and dignified manner, gave him to understand that 
whenever he brought into the house a ‘ nigger’ for her 
to entertain, she would quietly leave it in possession of 
himself and guest for their mutual admiration and com- 
fort. Ha! ha! ha! and she did right, too! My wife 
would have done the same thing!” 

Now it so happens that Mrs. Dr. Hatfield did not 
offer to leave her home if the colored brethren were put 
with her to board. On the contrary, she would have 
cordially welcomed them there. In fact, Rev. Mr. 
Lynch was invited there. But her Irish servants re- 
fused to stay if they were among the regular guests, 
and their word is law in such perilous times as a Gen- 
eral Conference session. The Bishop puts himself on a 
level with these ignorant Papal foreigners, who had 
been fostered in their hate by the politics of their priests, 
in his refusal to recognize his colored clerical brother as 
his social equal. He cannot rank himself with ‘* the 
very refined lady,” whom he seeks to equal. She is not 
of his sort. Frederick Douglass has sat at her table, and 








been treated with the honor he deserves from both host 
and hostess. The Bishop would feel honored had he a 
like privilege. 

But he is not only putting himself by the side of these 
untaught girls in this hatred, he goes lower. No Irish 
Catholic girl would decline to wait on a Roman Cath- 
olie priest, whatever his complexion. The Bishop re- 
fuses to eat with his own episcopal brethren, whom he 
has himself ordained. After defining their new colored 
Church, and its coming independence, next December, 
the conversation thus proceeds : — 

** Californian. — ‘ Did I understand you to say, Bishop, 
that you would not receive and entertain one of these 
colored preachers in your family ?’ 

** Bishop W. — ‘ I would not.’ 

** Californian. — ‘ But, Bishop, have you not laid your 
hands on the heads*of some of these preachers. and or- 
dained them to the ministry ? Have you not administered 
to them the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? And do 


you now say you would not allow one of them to eat at 
your table ?’ 

‘** Bishop W. —* I would not suffer one of them to eat 
attable with my wife and family.’ 

‘Californian. — ‘I thought intelligence and virtue 
made the man, not complexion. But let us suppose the 
least exceptionable case. You doubtless knew the char- 
acter of the late Bishop Burns, of Liberia, for intelli- 
gence and purity. Suppose that he or another colored 
man of like excellent character, tired and hungry from 
the labor of preaching the Gospel, should come to your 
house for refreshment, would you refuse him a place at 
your table? Or, —— yourself tired and hungry 
from like labors, would you refuse to accept a cordial 
welcome at his table?’ 

** Bishop W. —‘I decline to answer that question. I 
will not be placed in any such dilemma. But when the 
Church North succeeds in accomplishing a union with 
the negro churches, they will have not only negro dele- 
gates to the General Conference, but negro Bishops, ne- 
gro Presiding Elders, and negro preachers, and the 
whites must receive them into their families; their 
wives and daughters must entertain them, sit with them 
at table, walk with them to church, and these negro 
preachers may address and marry their daughters.’ 

‘** Californian. — ‘I cannot see, Bishop, that such re- 
sults will surely follow then more than under the pres- 
ent circumstances of the Church.’ 

** Bishop W.—‘ But they will sure, and how would 
you like your daughter to marry a negro ?’ 

** Californian. —‘ Bishop, what do you in the South 
think of the emancipation of the slaves?’ 

‘Bishop W.—‘ We think the abolition of slavery 
was a good thing for the country, but a bad thing for 
the slaves. It was a great wrong to the negro. The 
negro has a Divine right to have a master.” 


Poor Bishop! he will not let himself be put in the 
dilemma of declaring whether he would take Bishop 
Burns, or one like excellent, to his table, or of seating 
himself if tired or hungry, at his table. Both horns gore 
badly. He might find in the latter case, what one of 
his white neighbors, who had like prejudices, did during 
the war, when fleeing to Canada; he hunted up a for- 
mer slave, and solicited his hospitalities. He was cor- 
dially received. The meal was prepared, hot and good. 
The hungry white gentleman felt his prejudices melting 
away under the balmy smells, and longing appetites. 
He thought he ought to be asked to sit down first and 
alone. He might possibly be willing to sit with his 
‘“‘nigger” host. But lo, the host sat down himself with 
his family, and the starving white looked on amazed. 
After the host had finished, he said: ‘‘ You object to 
eating with colored people. You have usually let them 
eat after you have done. You can have that privilege 
now. Sit up and help yourself.” He served him right 
in serving him thus, if Bishop Wightman’s rule is the 
golden one. 

The Bishop is dreadfully afraid of intermarriage. 
Better be afraid of amalgamation without marriage, of 
which not all the families of the Church South are igno- 
rant, possibly even those that are Episcopal. 

The conclusion of his talk is worthy of its beginning 
and middle. It will show Bishop Miles and his minis- 
ters of the colored Methodist Episcopal Church, what 
they have to expect from their patrons, and do much, 
doubtless, to bringing the Church South to the front in 
its own territory, so rapidly rushing to political, social, 
and ecclesiastical amalgamation, which is only another 
name for brotherhood, humanity, and Christianity. 





A SPEECH OF A GENIUS. 


One of the most remarkable speeches we ever heard 
was that of Rev. B. Pomeroy, at Sterling. He is old, 
but not stricken in years. A long, lean body, a face 
marred more than almost any man’s, a voice and man- 
ner not especially attractive, he held and upheld his 
audience by his brilliancy of thought, not fanciful so 
much as vital. Seeds of ideas, principia verborum, the 
germs of words, sprang like stars from his old and old- 
fashioned lips. No one would have imagined that 
rough-looking septuagenarian possessed of a genius 
that Emerson would envy, and Lowell and Longfellow 
vainly attempt to equal. Yet, his thoughts were above 
their flights, and some of his expressions were of the 
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hardest and finest finish. His ‘‘ talk ” was on the endow- 
ment of power. He commenced with illustrating the 
need and use of the power of the Holy Spirit by the 
early attempts to carry cars up the steep grade out of 
Albany. At the first hiss of the locomotive, the order 
‘all aboard” would be given, and the train started. 
Half way up the hill the steam gave out, and horses and 
mules had to try to pull the train up, but gave way, and 
it slid disgracefully back to the depot. But when one 
who knew the power of steam, said, ‘* Wait till the 
boiler almost bursts its bands with its pressure, and the 
earth trembles under the trembling locomotive, then ery, 
‘all aboard.’ They did so, and up went the train, leav- 
ing the horses leering behind.” So does the power of 
the Holy Spirit imbue the Church with power. He por- 
trayed the nature and conditions of faith in novel and 
powerfulterms. ‘Faith is not, where confidence, or any 
other resource is. It begins only when all other help 
ends. Faith in Christ necessitates previous disbelief in 
ourselves.” 

‘*Nor do we grow in Christ, and outgrow depravity. 
Depravity is as old as holiness. The only cure for de- 
pravity is crucifixion. The Church to be powerful must 
be arrayed against the world. Are you, sister, willing 
to follow the Bible fashions. How long shall prostitute 
France lead our Zion ? 

‘* This power also requires that we consent to be noth- 
ing. We should be willing to be tucked away in a corner, 
while the great ones go puffing by, and come out after 
they have passed, as humble and happy as ever. I used 
to like to pick out my chores, but God wants me to do 
all the errands He orders. 

‘* Nor should we distrust God when the consecration 
is made. He accepts as soon as itis made. There is 
no perceptible space of time between the act of conse- 
cration, and the snatch of God. His word is given, and 
He would postpene the creation of a world rather than 
break His promise. If you knock at the gate of heaven 
as if you would go through, it shall open unto you. 

‘* Yankees like to have all things planned beforehand, 
but faith leaves great gaps for the Holy Spirit. It seems 
to me as if it was all gaps, sometimes. Yet it is just 
such gulfs that the Spirit delights to span. Make a ne- 
cessity for God. Put yourself where you cannot go 
through without God, and faith will bring God to your 
help. 

** A real believer is always in the attitude of believing. 
A saint is like a lame wife, who cannot walk without the 
arm of her husband. Her arm gets crooked because it 
has so long relied on this support. So a true saint is 
known by this crook in the arm, this faith that leans on 
Christ. If you could undress a soul, and get at its es- 
sence, you would find the holy ones leaning on God, 
and out of self, and the degree of their power and holi- 
ness is according to their lean. 

“The struggle is not to get to heaven, but to get 
heaven tous. The heaven of condition will go to the 
heaven of location without trying. Going to heaven is 
only a circumstance. It is heaven in us that is évery- 
thing. A soul with this love in him would sit on the 
north side of heaven, without sight of God or angel, 
till the stars wore out, perfectly happy in perfect love. 
With this heaven we can go among the lions, and have 
angels hold their claws all night. 

“God doesn't ask us to struggle up, but to struggle 
down. When man gets so far away that he can’t touch 
his own shore, he is out of danger. Out there, on the 
great deep, far from home lives, and home refuge, out 
there stands the Rock of Ages, and nowhere else. 

** Jesus is made for despairing cases, and no others. 
God has a special partiality for broken-down cases. 
Lazarus had dogs and angels to wait on him. Both to- 
gether helped him on to glory. 

“The Devil is a match for a natural man. It is the 
supernatural that bothers him. Dosomething. Change 
the current of life and death. Don’t be afraid of the 
charge of fanaticism. Trust to the coronation settle- 
ment. If God can afford to have me, I can afford to be 
had. If we break down, we are on His hands. 

“‘T think I am made for a fire-ship. It isa grand 
thing to be a ship of State, carrying ambassadors to for- 
eign shores; or a flag-ship, with the commodore’s pen- 
non at the mast-head; or a merchant-ship laden with 
spices, and enriching with odor half the Atlantic; but 
it is less pleasant to be a fire-ship, stripped of oak and 
damask, filled with combustibles, set on fire, and sent 
among the enemy with certainty of being destroyed. 
Yet if God so wills, I am content, only sure that where- 
ever He sends me, somebody will be scorched. 

«So serving, I shall conquer Death himself, hold the 
pale horse by the bits till I get ready to mount to 
heaven. I shall give this chore-boy of Jesus my bones 
to keep against the resurrection call, and reduce death it- 
self to the mockery of fighting a shadow.” 

These figures are sometimes mixed, and not always 


an hour he kept his fire-ship blazing. One could but 
think as he heard him, how little the world knows of 
her greatest men. 





A FREE RELIGIOUS CLASS-MEETING. 

The Golden Age has done as we supposed it would. 

We invited its chief editor to have a class-meeting, and 

give the happy experiences of free-religion. The Piits- 

burg Advocate seconded our invitation, and offered to 

publish their confession. But it gives no such experi- 

ences, and spends a third of a column in attacking the 

earnest appeals and warnings of the HeraLp to the un- 

converted. We doubt, from some of its expressions, 

that Mr. Tilton wrote the words. If he did not, the one 

invited does not respond, but leaves it for another to 

say what his own large soul would have not inclined to 
utter. Whether it be he or his double, the response is 
after the old sort of anti-christians, finding fault with the 

doctrines of the Gospel because they conform to the 
laws of nature, and the facts in man’s being and fate. 

It is easy to say that one who strictly follows Christ, the 
Bible, and the sad realities of life, only ‘‘ takes his re- 
ligion as a bitter pill to save his soul,” and that the free- 
religionist and free-lover are the only happy people in 
the world. But when one looks into the heart of him 
who takes the bitter pill of repentance, self-denial, and 
faith, and contrasts it with those who cry out, ‘* indulge 
self and despise faith,” he will find the infinite space 
that separates such souls. The believer in Christ ac- 
cepts his own sinfulness, and need of the death of 
Christ. He rejoices in a salvation not in, but from self. 
He is glad that he has seen the Lord his Redeemer. 
He bewails the sad condition of those out of Christ, and 
seeks to save them, but he is aware that God has given 
man the liberty to become a free-lover, a skeptic, a drunk- 
ard, a debauchee, and that He will not drag him chained 
to the foot of the cross. He therefore lets each go to 
his own place, Judas to his, John te his. The Golden 
Age is permitted to print its assaults on social virtue and 
Christian truth, and the HERALD is at equal liberty to 
advocate holiness and Christ. But a true class-meet- 
ing, if our friend had ever attended one, he would know 
does not consist in referring to others, but in expressing 
one’s own experience. All the dines directed against us 
are not in accordance with the laws of the holy feast to 
which it was invited. When he experiences the Chris- 
tian religion, he will find two facts of which he now 
appears to be ignorant; first, the personal delight in the 
society and service of Christ ; second, the liberty giver 
to every soul to elect his own eternal destiny; even if 
that destiny be evil, and that, too, despite the tears and 
prayers of all who are knit to him by every tie of love 
and nature. 

The Word of God constantly utters this truth from the 
command issued to Adam to the Revelator’s vision of the 
eternal continuance of this earthy choice, the righteous 
to be righteous still, the filthy to be filthy. May the 
editors of The Golden Age learn by experience the reali- 
ties of Christian truth, and love, and joy, and so stand 
where Christ stands, and all his disciples, in the fullness 
of saintly truth and peace. 





ents 

THE METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW AND OUR 
EPISCOPACY. 

Bro. Epiror: —In noticing the gross misstatement 


the Episcopacy, you say: ‘‘ Dr. Whedon thinks it is an 
order created by the Church during its own volition ; 
an order, but so created and sustained, not Scriptural, 
but permitted.” I return you my thanks for this, the 
first approximation to an accurate summary of my 
Quarterly article that has appeared in any of our official 
papers. 

In paragraph marked 3, in. my Quarterly paper, I af- 
firm fundamentally the optional theory of Church goy- 
ernment in the following words: ‘* A Church may shape 
itself into such form as is providentially best adapted to 
effect its true purposes; and though other forms are 
doubtless permissible, yet we believe Episcopacy to be 
apostolical, though not enjoined.” I also quote in italics 
(foot-note p. 526) Wesley’s fundamental maxim, 
Church government.” ‘This basis, ‘* the optional theory,” 
our honest Peter thinks, takes Episcopalian ground. 
Dr. Reid (himself maintaining the same optional the- 
ory) thinks, I ‘incline to Prelacy.” 

Again (same foot-note), from Wesley's optional 
maxim, J infer, ‘‘ then they” (Christ and his Apostles) 
‘*no more prescribed two orders than three.” ‘hat is, 
the distinction of ‘‘ orders” is not prescribed by Christ 
and His Apostles. And so throughout the article, I use 
the terms office, rank, grade, trust, order, interchange- 
ably. Whereupon, infallible Peter again says, that I 
make the Bishops ‘‘an order.” Dr. Nesbit denounces 
me as ‘a Prelatist.” Dr. Merrill cltarges me with vary- 
ing from our. standards, and Dr, Curry calls me ‘high 





fin ished, but their brilliancy startled every hearer. For 


church.” 


of honest Peter Merrill, touching my published views of 


** Neither Christ nor his Apostles prescribe any form of 


Again, I say (paragraph 5 and 6) that the abolishment 
of our three ** grades” of ministry, or either of them, 
requires ‘‘a power behind the General Conference 
greater than the General Conference itself; ” that it can- 
not be done by any mere ‘‘ majority ;” but that ‘it re- 
quires the rounds of the Annual Conferences.” Where- 
upon, Dr. Reid declares that whereas Dr. John S. Por- 
ter holds that such change may be made “ by the Re- 
strictive Rule process” (that is, by the rounds of the An- 
nual Conferences), Dr. Whedon holds the reverse! 
These are, by no means, all the cases in which my words 
have been reversed by my brother editors. Indeed, I 
have thought that their rule of interpretation was to 
make me mean the precise opposite of what I say; but 
even that rule, though very generally observed, they do 
not carry out quite consistently. My views, as a whol 
they certainly have pretty much reconstructed. 

Thus Dr. Nesbit professes, in order to show me as 
‘*a prelatist,” to ‘‘ summarize” my views. He accord- 
ingly culls out from their connections what seems to fit 
his purposes, but excludes the two main points, that I 
make ‘‘ option” the base of all Church government, and 
that I make our Episcopacy‘subject to being abolished 
by the constitutional process. With great courtesy, Dr. 
Nesbit thinks that a law ought to be passed, prohibiting 
such talk as mine; and one of Dr. Reid's contributors 
thinks the Church ought not to permit it, Not only Dr. 
Nesbit, but every other editor, whose criticism I have 
seen, withholds from his readers all knowledge that I 
maintain our Episcopacy to be voluntarily created, and 
constitutionally removable. Dr. Merrill thinks my doc- 
trine of orders a variance from our standards. Bro. 
Goodwin, of The Indiana American is, I understand, 
*‘alarmed,” and Dr. Curry is ‘* bewildered; ” and so 
am I ** bewildered” to know what has so muddled our 
editors and their contributors. Z1on’s HERALD, and The 
Methodist are the only papers herein mentioned that 
seem to hold words to mean what they say. 

For all [have said in The Quarterly Lhave ample au- 
thority from our constitutional standards, as I hope to 
show ina Quarterly or two, if Dr. Nesbit’s ‘ law ” does 
not padlock my lips beforehand. 


, 


D. D. WuHEpon. 





=e 


The Republican, with its usual tolerance, treats The 
Golden Age and the HERALD, as equal expositors of 
truths. Like Gallio, it cares for none of these things. 
But unlike Gallio, it pretends to care equally for all re- 
ligious and irreligious ideas. Its orthodox contributors 
and editors must feel the mockery of such indifferent- 
ism, a mockery they cannot control. It is aware that 
the doctrines the HERALD advocates are in their essence 
the accepted and avowed doctrines of the Christian 
Church in all ages; that every believer, from Abel till 
now, has embraced them with all his heart; that proph- 
ets, and martyrs, and ministers have clung to the cross ; 
that its own Puritan fathers, and all Church fathers have 
rejoiced in, and lived in, and died in this faith. But of 
all such solemn facts, it has only a few bits of what it 
fancies biting words, that it hopes will annoy Christians, 
and not anti-christians. It can play with Butler, though 
it is evidently too mad to play with him. It can sport 
with any political, literary or social questions, but no 
one will call it tolerant, however it may try to delude 
itself with that conceit, if it plays with the Church and 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Ne lude cum sa- 
cris, ** Jest not with sacred things,” it should remember 
is a law even of heathen faiths. ‘‘Be ye far off, O ye 
profane,” breaks forth even from Gentile shrines. The 
Republican might learn religion even from a Pagan. 


—-—-—- . = 


The Era is getting along. It tells this story of a Bap- 
tist : — 

** Infant baptism is authorized when it is practised ac- 
cording to the method of Rev. Dr. Williams, of Balti- 
more. He said at Chicago, that he carried into the bap- 
tistery children so young that their feet could not touch 
the baptistery floor. Out of his own Sunday-school he 
had baptized two hundred and twenty-eight. Of these 
the Church had found occasion to discipline only seven- 
tedn. Out of one Bible-class there, he had baptized 
fifty-one.” 

If Dr. Williams baptizes them so small, he coul!l a 
little smaller, and not harm his faith. Dr. Ide will have 
to look after both him and The Era. 

A Scotch clergyman, not long since had a D. D. con- 
ferred upon him by an American college. ‘* Ah, Wil- 
liam!” said his old father when the son told of the hon- 
or, ‘* it was by grace, and not by works.” In America, 
it is often of works, and a good deal of works tuo. 

2° 

Mr. Beecher says he studied Latin where the Parker 
House now stands. Did he learn it? Is that the reason 
why that house was considered by A. Ward to be 





Harvard College ? 
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The New York Advocate gives these missionary items : 

‘* Miss Jennie Tinsley, recently appointed missionary 
to India, is now in this city, en route for her post of 
duty. She goes out under the auspices of the North- 
western Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. She is to sail by steamer on Wednesday of 
this week for London, where she will await the arrival 
of additional missionaries for the same foreign field. 
The latter will sail from this city during the ensuing 
month, the party consisting of Rev. Joseph Gill and 
wife, Rev. J. E. Cumming and wife, Rev. J. W. Glad- 
win, and Miss Carrie M’Millen. Miss M’Millen is to go 
out under the auspices of the New York Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and all are ap- 
pointed to India. We understand also that it is probable 
that Rey. C. W. Judd and wife will return to India at 
the same time.” 

Miss Browne, of Melrose, has been selected by the 
Boston Board for the China mission, and will leave as 
soon as the New York Secretaries order. 

A meeting was held at the Hamilton Camp-meeting 
on Sunday noon, presided over by Rev. Dr. Clark. 
Miss Lindsey gave an interesting address. Mrs. Stecle, 
wife of Rey. Dr. G. M. Steele, read a fine address, very 
finely. Even those opposed to women orators were 
‘‘almost persuaded” by her easy manners, pleasant 
voice, and strong thought. Miss Browne, the mission- 
ary, gave her experience. She has long been drawn to 
this work, and her heart is evidently deeply imbued 
with its sacred fullness. Miss Ellis, a young lady from 
the Tremont Street church, recited very prettily an ap- 
propriate selection, and Rev. G. Haven closed the exer- 
cises with a word of approval, hoping the time would 
soon come when they would be allowed to take collec- 
tions on such oceasions, and when they would cease to 
confine their operations to heathen lands. The women 
of France and Italy need the Christian women of Amer- 
ica. Miss Browne will speak at the Quarterly Meeting 
in the Wesleyan Hall, Sept. 14th. The ladies will be 
glad to hear her. 

an a ee 

Last Thursday was a great day at Syracuse. The 
laying of the corner-stone of the building erected for the 
College of Languages for Syracuse University called 
together a distinguished company of Methodists and 
others interested in this great work. Dr. Peck, the 
financial father of the movement, who has begged for 
ii almost half a million, and who may make that yet a 
million, as President of the Board of Trustees, gave the 
first address. Dr. Haven, of the Northwestern, pro- 
nounced an able oration on the general questions in- 
volved in the enterprise, Church and Culture. Dr. 
Steele, the Vice-President, also gave a powerful address 
on kindred points, and Rev. G. Lansing Taylor sung a 
pan over the enterprise, education and Methodism, in 
his best vein, which is a vigorous vein. President 
White, of Cornell, also presented his congratulations. 

The building is to be of stone, of fine appearance, and 
will be the beginning of many such. All hail to this 
central Christian University of the Empire State. 

wonnpimnaenntiieiainiaagiaiias 

The Register objects to our statement as to the num- 
ber of Unitarian churches in New York city. We gave 
them from the census. Let it find fault with that. It 
also notices the misprint of Sir John Bonney for Sir 
John Bowring, and what it calls a misreading of the 
second line, **In the cross of Christ I glory.” But it 
does not recommend its Harvard Divinity boys to sing 
even the first line. If The Register will preach that, we 
will let it omit the second; whether the cross ‘* shines 
o’er the hills” or ** stands on the walls” of time, doesn’t 
matter much, if in the Cross it glories. How happy 
those students would have looked singing that line at 
their last commencement, with Rev. Mr. Potter, their 
selected orator, in the centre of the group, he having 
just demolished Christ and Christianity with his valorous 
pen and tongue, while The Register looks on in amaze- 
ment at this startling illustration of Christian faith and 
from these new departure rationalists of 
May Harvard soon see that strange 
sight, and hear that stranger song,— 


devotion 
its chief school. 


* In the Cross of Christ, I glory!” 
> 
The Methodist Advocate states that Georgia is to have 
a ‘Tabernacle. Rey. J. H. Knowles is coming North to 
getit. It says:— 


‘The Tabernacle is a splendid canvas tent, large 
enough to seata thousand people, and will be used in 
this State during most of the year — in the southern por- 
tion during the winter season, and in North Georgia in 
summer. Every district in the Conference is expected 
to share in its use during the coming year. It will be_ 
taken from place to place, stopping a week or two ata 
time, as circumstances may require. We regard it as 
one of the wisest measures yet undertaken by the Geor- 
gia Conference, and expect great results from an effi- 
cieut use of the Tabernacle.” 


> 
The reports of the Kennebunk, Vineyard, Hamilton 
and Sterling meetings are received, but are laid over 
necessarily until next week. 








The Register prefers that the waiter girls at restau- 
rants should sing ‘‘ Coming through the Rye,” and love 
of good food, than ** Nearer to Thee” with unpalatable 
viands. It doesn’t like the Vineyard waiters, who give no 
good songs with good victuals. Each to theirtaste. It 
can be accommodated, we presume, for there are waiter 
girls who will sing for it worse songs even than it craves. 
But true Christians will still prefer those places of resort 
where even the waiters are imbued with a sacred spirit, 
and beguile their toil with sacred songs. 

—-— o————_— 

The last night at Hamilton was a feast night. The 
addresses of Rey. Messrs. Sherman, Lansing, Gould, 
Ray, Upham, and Clarke were brief, apt, and excellent. 
The service of song, prepared by Rev. Mr. Crafts, of 
Stoneham, and Prof. Tourjée, was excellently rendered 
by the preachers and singers in response. The Hutch- 
insons and Mrs. Smith, the dark lady who won all 
hearts by her sweetness of voice and soul, gave some 
exquisite gems ; the hand-shakings and rejoicings, joined 
to the magic moonlight night, streaming through the 
trees, made up a scene not soon forgotten. It was a 
rare flowering of a rare week. 

A ae 

We hope all who can, will be present to help the East 
Somerville society in their struggling mission, next 
Wednesday evening. 

a ae 
PERSONAL. 

Dr. E. O. Haven and wife had an impromptu cele- 
bration of their twenty-fifth wedding-day a few weeks 
ago, with a surprise party bearing precious gifts, the best 
of which were their own love. The gratified dual unit 
are good for the golden, if not for the diamond wedding. 

Rey. Dr. Brown, on retiring from the presidency of 
the Vineyard camp-meeting, which he has held for six 
years, was presented with a purse of three hundred 
dollars. He deserved it; for a more amiable president 
it is hard to find. He also declares the meeting this 
year the best for many years. 

Charles Scribner, the publisher, died in Switzerland 
last week. He has long been feeble. He was a fine 
gentleman, a skillful publisher, and devoted Christian. 
Among all his publications there are none, which dying, 
that he needed to have wished blotted from his list as 
immoral or irreligious. May all publishers see to it 
that they have a like retrospect. 

The editor of The Northern Advocate goes to Cali- 
fornia, and then the editor of Zhe New York Advocate. 
Who wouldn’t be an “ official ” editor ? 

Rey. Dr. Newman is expected to arrive at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard this week Thursday, in the Congress, 
from his trip to Greenland. 


Rev. Dr. Newhall preached to a very large andience, 
last Sabbath, at Lynn, on the Revere disaster. We 
shall print his sermon next week. 

Rev. Mr. Simonds preached at Bromfield Street 
Church yesterday. He made a fine impression and 
will probably occupy the pulpit the balance of the year. 

The Hutchinsons, of the tribe of Asa, have won 
praises and loves from the Camp-meetings of Yarmouth, 
the Vineyard and Hamilton, for their delightful contri- 
butions to the religious services. ‘The party consists of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson, two sons and daughter. The 
mother and eldest son are members of our Church ; the 
father and daughter are in full sympathy with it, and 
are intending to join it. They sing sweet, sacred airs, 
some gathered from the slave plantations, some from 
Methodist Camp-meetings. Mrs. Hutchinson was Qua- 
ker-born, in Nantucket, and when eighteen years old 
joined the Methodist Church, under the pastoral care of 
Rey. Dr. Wise. She is a lady of great force of charac- 
ter, beauty of person, and sweetness of song. Mr. 
Hutchinson saw the infidelity and immorality of the 
Spiritualists, and gives his hearty adhesion to the Chris- 
tian Church. He rejoices especially in our singing 
qualities. They are building a Methodist church at 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, their place of residence. They 
will do excellent service, if they can spend the time, in 
concert-singing for Sabbath-schools and churches. 





The Methodist Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GROVE-MEETING aT HEATH. — The first of the proposed se- 
ries of grove-meetings to be held, in Springfield District (Mass.), 
occurred at Heath, Aug. 16-18. The occasion was profitable 
and enjoyable. A goodly number of preachers were present, 
and at some of the meetings several hundred auditors gathered 
from their mountain homes, Sermons were preached by Revs. 
G. Whitaker, L. R. Thayer, Maggie Van Cott, O. W. Adams, 
S. Roy, L. White, and J. Cadwell, all of unusual interest, and 
some of great power. The social meetings were characterized 
by fervency. The larger share of the audience were persons 

schooled in the unfaith of Universalism and Unitarianism, the 








very hardest people tomove. Yet, with God’s blessing, an im- 
pression was made upon the ranks of the enemy, and some 
rescued from their hopeless darkness. The local result of the 
meeting has been most happy. A new zeal has been awakene:| 
among the Heath people, and a good work is now going for- 
ward prosperously. Other grove-meetings are projected at 
North Dana, Palmer, and Huntington. 

Rowe. — A few Sgbbaths ago, under the special supervision 
of the churches in Heath and Charlemont, a meeting was held 
in the old Methodist Episcopal Church in Rowe. A good audi- 
ence was present; numbers of the old members renewed their 
covenant vows, and one was forward for prayers, who was 
since happily converted, and at the Heath Grove-meeting was 
seen leading her mother to the altar. 

BERNARDSTON. — Rey. C. W. Sleeper, late a member 
Worthen St., Lowell, entered upon pastoral duties at Ber- 
nardston, about the middle of May. On his arrival, he found 
no class-meeting, no prayer-meeting, and a small audience. 
With the assistance of Divine help, he has succeeded in awak- 
ening the people so that they give him a good Sabbath audience, 
the largest service in the town, Sabbath evening, and an enthu- 
siastic support of class-meetings. The people are, it is needless 
to say, much attached to their pastor. 

PREACHERS’ MEETING AT CHARLEMONT. — The gathering 
of the preachers on Springficld District (Mass.), occur at less 
intervals than formerly, and as a result, the preachers are get- 
ting more familiar with each other’s faces and thoughts. The 
second meeting for this Conference year occurred in Charle- 
mont, in the beautiful valley of the Deerfield, Aug. 15 and 16. 
The attendance was very good. The well-known faces of 
Bros. Sanderson, of Bay View, and Gaylord, of Wilmington, 
Vt., were cordially greeted. Rey. L. White was chosen Chair- 
man. 

An essay was read by Bro. Johnston, on the theme, “‘ Does 
Right Human Action Merit Reward?” who very carefully and 
judiciously handled the subject, and elicited prolonged discus- 
sion. Bro. White accused us of being afraid of our Arminian- 
ism, in hesitating to assume the affirmative reply to the query. 

Bro. Dyer preached in ‘the evening, on the best of themes, 
“The Great Invitation.” Bro. W hitaker presented an essay, 
the second day, upon the “ Intermediate State,” Bro Virgin, on 
** Mormonism,” and Bro. A. J. Hall, on “* Necessity of Train- 
ing Children to Attend Public Worship,” all interesting and 
pointed productions, well received and well discussed. The 
next meeting will be held in the vicinity of Holyoke, in Oct. 

DEDICATION at BIDDEFORD. — The new Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Biddeford, Me., Rev. 8. F. Wetherbee, pastor, was 
dedicated Aug.31. Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, of New York, offici- 
ated, assisted by Revs. I. Lord, M. Wright, C. Munger, W. 8. 
Jones, B. Lapham, W.H. Pillsbury, C. Blackmore, and the 
pastor. 

On the afternoon there was a sale of pews, and about one 
half of the value of the house was dis posed of. 

LEOMINSTER.—The corner-stone of the new Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Leominster was laid on Tuesday after- 
noon, 29th inst. The address was by Rev. W. F. Mallalicu; 
Revs. L. Crowell, J. Peterson, and C. L. McCurdy took part in 
the exercises, and an original hymn, by Mrs. H. W. C. Strat- 
ton, Was sung. 

The site of the new church is on Main Street, nearly opposite 
the post-office. Its style is to be modern decorative Gothic. 
The size is 62% feet front by 964 feet deep, with a rear addition 
32 by 124 feet. The vestry, to seat 500, is to be 60 feet square, 
with ladies’ and gentlemen’s parlors, infants’ class room, and 
kitchen leading out of it. The vestibule is to be 134 by 60 feet, 
with two broad flights of stairs leading to a similar upper vesti- 


bule. The audience-room and gallery over the upper vestibule 


will seat 820. The audience-room is 60 by 92 feet, 20 feet high 


at the aisles, and the extreme height 49 feet, the roof showing 


the princi al timters in construction. The choir lery. 0} 

room and closet are in the rear end, slightly above and just 
back of the speaker’s platform. The vestry story is 14 feet 
high in the clear, making the height of the ridge 70 There 


are to be two entrances in front, one on the south side through 
the tower, and another in the rear. 

The outside of the church is to be of the best common brick, 
with granite trimmings. The cornices, spire, ribs, ete., to be 
of galvanized iron, and there is to be no exposed wood work in 
the exterior, with an eye to the utmost durability in the whole 
structure. A brick tower is to rise seventy-five feet, sur- 
mounted iy = reaching to the total height of 160feet. The 
ebureh wil about $35,000, besides lot. 

The foundation was put in by Messrs. Houghton & Cook, of 
Leominster, and the contract for all the work above is taken b 
Charles Fuller, of Worcester, the mason work being done by F. 
G. Powers, also of that city. The architect is Mr. A. P. Cut- 
ting, of ‘Worcester. 

e Methodist charch was first organized in Leominster, Dec. 
27, 1821, four elderly ladies now living, Miss Sally Houghton 
and her three sisters, being me. the first members. The 
first few meeti were held in the kitehen of Oliver Whitney, 
and afterwards for seven years in the kitchen of Nathan Strat- 
ton, several of whose descendants, of two generations, are now 
rominent members of the Church. The first two pastors were 
Benjamin Hazleton and Erastus Otis. The first meeting-house 
was built March 9, 1829, in the north part of the town, where 
they worshiped till they purchased the old Orthodox church 
on Main Street, in 1839, which they have just relinquished, hav- 
ing sold it to the Catholics. 





MAINE ITEMS. 

The Methodist Sunday-school in Gorham held a very pleas- 
ant excursion last week, among the islands of Casco Bay. The 
children and young people enjoyed themselves finely during the 
sail, as did also the teachers, and many of the parents, who 
made up part of the company. The school is flourishing under 
the efficient superintendence of E. Bedlow, esq. 

The town of Wilton is now free from the sale of intoxicating 
drinks ; not even cider or beer are anywhere to be purchased. 
Two Temperance organizations are in full blast, a division of 
the Sons of Temperance, and a lodge of Good Templars. 
These organizations are doing a noble work for the town, and 
for the Temperance cause. 

The Methodist Church in Wilton is greatly afflicted in the 
sudden and mysterious removal by death of two of its most 
valuable and devoted members, Rev. E. Averill, a local 
preacher, and Mrs. Jane Fernald, wife of Capt. G. R. Fer- 
nald. Mr. Averill was killed by lightning, in his field, with 
one of his sons. Another son was struck, and in- 
Jured, but survived the shock, and is still living, Mrs. Fernald 
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had completed her arrangements for the State Camp-meeting 
at Richmond, which she purposed to attend, when she was 
taken very suddenly ill, and lived but a few hours. Surely 
the ways of God are in the “great deep.” How sudden the 
transition! How solemn the warning! May the living lay it 
to heart. 

The Sunday-school connected with this parish is in a highly 
prosperous condition. Mr. William Fernald, the present super- 
intendent, is the “ right man in the right place.” The school 
numbers two hundred and thirty-five scholars and teachers, 
with twenty-three hundred volumes in the library. Mr. Fer- 
nald recently received from the school a very valuable present 
in appreciation of his faithful services. The pastor, Rev. T. 
P. Adams is untiring in his efforts to promote the interests of 
the Church and Sunday-school, and his labors are being greatly 
blessed. The Church is increasing in spirituality, and sinners 
are seeking the Lord. One very interesting feature of this 
Sunday-school is a monthly concert, in which exercise the 
whole parish takes a lively interest. In some instances, whole 
chapters of the Bible are recited. 

Rey. Peter Norton, a zealous local preacher, of Farming- 
ton, has recently penetrated to the region of the Dead River 
settlement, where the inhabitants are destitute of the Word of 
Life. Mr. Norton at once commenced preaching to the people, 
and the work of revival has already begun. He reports sev- 
eral conversions, and a Sunday-school established in one part 
of the settlement. Sunday-school books, papers and tracts are 
greatly needed in this long neglected district. Donations in 
books, or in cash for the purchase of books and tracts for this 
destitute region will be thankfully received. Sums, ever so 
trifling will be gratfully acknowledged. Please forward to 
Rev. 8. Allen, D, D., Farmington, Me., who is the pastor of Rey. 
Mr. Norton, and who is greatly interested in this movement. 

The Sunday-school in Farmington connected with the Meth- 
odist Church is flourishing. Some ninety dollars’ worth of in- 
teresting books have been added to its library the last quarter. 
The interest in the church is good, and increasing. The pastor 
is hoping for and expecting to see a glorious revival this Con- 
ference year. 

The whole region of Sandy River, as well as other portions 
of the State, is suffering extremely from the ravage of grass- 
hoppers. In many districts they have taken nearly every 
green thing. The inhabitants are forcibly reminded of the 
words of Solomon, “‘ The grasshopper shall be a burden.” 


C. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Moopus. — Sunday, Aug. 13, nine persons were baptized at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by Rev. H. S. Smith, pastor. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
LYMAN. — Twenty-six members vere received into the 
Church on the last Sabbath in July, by Rev. 8. G. Kellogg, 
Presiding Elder. A.work of grace has recommenced. New 
converts have recently come to Christ. 





YARMOUTHPORT CAMP-MEETING. 


A very pleasant and profitable meeting of ten days duration, 
upon the Yarmouthport ground has just closed. The meeting 
commenced on Wednesday morning, but as during that day 
and the next the weather was unfavorable, services were con- 
fined to the tents until Thursday evening. The meeting pro- 
gressed favorably from the beginning to the culmination, noth- 
ing occurring to mar its harmony, or materially hinder its 
progress, 

It was under the direction of Rev. W. T. Harlow, Presiding 
Elder of New Bedford District, and it is safe to say, that never 
was a camp-meeting better governed, or with less apparent 
effort. The preaching was rather good than great, though not 
without brilliancy and point. The sermons were for the most 
part devoted to plain and practical presentation and enforcement 
of truth. A large portion bore directly upon the doctrine and 
experience of the “ higher Christian life” of “ full salvation,” 
and many entered into the “ rest of faith ” during the progress 
of the meeting. Indeed, the key-note of the meeting, from be- 
ginning to end, was, “* Holiness to the Lord.” Many sinners 
were converted — one report says seventy-five —among them, 
persons of all ages, from ten to seventy-two years. The social 
meetings were many of them seasons of unusual power and 
interest. The same was true of most, if not all of the tent 
meetings. 

The ground has been much improved since last season. 
Many new cottages have been erected. Most noticeable among 
these is a row of eight, occupied by Provincetown people. 
They are very neat and tasteful, exactly alike, even to bell- 
pull and door-plate, and contrast quite strongly with the hum- 
ble teut of the pastor across the avenue from them. 

The Association have also built a new building, one story, 
with French roof, containing below committee-rooms, post-of- 
fice, and book-store, and police office, and above a spacious hall 
for meetings of the Association. 

Here, as on the Vineyard, however, the church accommoda- 
tions have not kept pace with those of a private character. 
The same old, weather-beaten frames and dingy coverings that 
have done duty for years, are still in use. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether this house-build- 
ing is really a sign of success, as it seems. There seems good 
ground for fear that our camp-meetings will degenerate into 
mere holidays. There were indications of this tendency appar- 
ent at this meeting. There were many people who evidently 
came for a“ good time,” came to enjoy their pleasant cottages, 
and fine furniture, and had no interest, or very little, indeed, 
in the success of the meeting. This was shown by the forma- 
tion of singing parties at cottages in the outer circle during 
the hours of service in the tents, and in the noticeable fact that 
during all service hours many of the cottages were occupied. 
As a consequence, there was a lack of unity of effort, and 
a diminution of power. It is, indeed, much to be feared, that 
with too many Methodists the camp-meeting is becoming a sea- 
son for recreation rather than a time for increased spiritual ac- 
tivity and growth. I would not imply that these causes oper- 
ated largely to the disadvantage of the meeting at Yarmouth- 





port, but the tendency was visible, and promises to increase. 
God grant that it may be checked in season. 

I send you a few of the plums, found in sermons and testi- 
monies. They were better in their place, but are good any- 
where. Many more, perhaps equally good, might be given : — 

** Don’t anticipate exactly similar experiences. It wouldn't 
be the Lord’s work if it was all by one pattern.” 

*“ As witnesses for God upon the platform of the universe, 
it is our bounden duty to gather all the facts, and testify.” 

** God’s witnesses upon this higher stand are all martyrs — 
they die daily.” 

“One fact is worth a hundred arguments. Christian experi- 
ence is a great fact.” 

* Christ never leaves the Church in a worse condition than 
with a promise, and Ie, and the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
are all in the promise.” 

* Not elocution—nothing but the experience of sins for- 
given, can teach a man to say, ‘ Glory.’ ” 

*« A man in mud up to his eyes may be warm, and some men 
are so deep in the mire of worldly prosperity that they really 
think God favors them.” 

“ The infinite issues of compromise are hell.” 

“You cannot live religion; you must have a religion that will 
live you.” 

* Love never does duty; ’tis all a delight.” 

** More, is one of the grand words of the Gospel dispensation.” 

* God has only jostled his fingers, and worlds have nestled 
about his footstool.” 

“Many people want the Lord within hailing distance.” 

“ Death is but a plaything for love. Love asks no favors of 
him. Love will drive his chariot-wheels right through death’s 
old marble empire.” 

** A soul that loves God, could, if it were possible, sit down 
on the north side of heaven all alone, and be happy until the 
stars were worn out.” 

“T am praising and praying — praising God for a full salva- 
tion, praying for the descent of the Holy Ghost.” 

“T have learned at this meeting three lessons: patience, self- 
denial, perfect faith.” 

* Jesus stands nearer to me than myself, for he stands be- 
tween me and myself.” 

“Christ is not an expedient, he is an alternative. No man 
will take an alternative till he has used up his last expedient.” 


WESLEYAN GROVE CAMP-MEETING, NORTHPORT. 

Rey. A. Church writes :— . 

The twenty-third session of this camp-meeting has just closed. 

On Monday, 21st inst., at an early hour, eompanies began to 
assemble atthe place, and the beautiful and hallowed grove 
presented a busy scene. 

The area of attendance is yearly increasing. This year the 
European, and Bangor and Penobscot Railroads, have opened the 
way to the upper Penobscot and Piscataquis Rivers; and from 
forty to seventy miles above Bangor, companies left their homes 
on Monday morning, and reached the ground by 3 P. M. 

Thus steam on land and water has made the conveyances 
both pleasant and convenient from all the towns in the vicinity 
of and below Bangor. The same is true with places below the 
ground, onthe bay. There are few more pleasing hours in 
life than those spent thus, in going to and returning from our 
annual camp-meeting. Christian songs and greetings inspire 
the hearts of all. The young are full of the novelty and ex- 
citement of the hour, the middle-aged sand aged of sacred and 
thrilling memories, and with subducd hearts recall those who 
in former years were among us, but have joined the hosts above. 
Their glad shout and song linger still. 

As one enters the grounds, the improvements carried on 
from year to year attract attention. Those of this year are 
important. A new and much more convenient landing has 
been secured; a substantial fence, ultimately to enclose the 
whole ground, is about half completed; the tents, many of 
which have been this year erected, are being arranged more 
systematically; many old tents have been rebuilt, or are re- 
paired, These improvements are to be followed up annually, 
the guarantee for which is found in the financial plans of the 
Association, now in successful operation, and their spirited 
efforts. 

The meeting this year has been held under most favorable 
circumstances. The weather was in all respects all that could 
have been desired, and the general feeling in favor of the meet- 
ing was never so strong. But especially do we recognize the in- 
fluence of the National and State Camp-meeting for Holi- 
ness. This was most marked, so that many remarked 
that the meeting had commenced where it often left off. Deep 
and prayerful interest pervaded all, from the opening to the 
close, and long before the hour for commencing, tents which 
were in advance of the others, had commenced their meetings. 

We were favored with good preaching. Not one failed to ac- 
complish what he attempted, nor was the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in any instance withheld. 

The social services at the stand were successful in the con- 
version and sanctification of many. Indeed, for the first part 
of the meeting holiness was as prominent as at the State Camp- 
meeting, and the result is, a glorious advance of the Church, 
both in the ministry and membership, in the higher Christian 
life. 

The love-feast of Friday morning was atime of triumphant 
joy to most, if not all. About an hour and a half was devoted 
to speaking, and one hundred and ninety-three were counted, 
with nineteen hymns, and parts of hymns, all triumphant tes- 
timonies of Christian experience, and many satisfactory dec- 
larations of the experience of perfect love. This last is, in- 
deed, wonderful and glorious, and we cannot but look for glori- 
ous results in all directions. 

There was a prayer-méeting for young people held ocea- 
sionally during the meeting, and a special prayer-meeting for 
the preachers. These were seasons of profit. 

The attendance was very large. Not twelve thousand, per- 
haps, but on one occasion, we think there might have been 
four thousand seated. 

The order was excellent, all that could have been expected 
inside the “ circle,” and no cause of complaint out. An effi- 


the County, contributed much to this end, and left little to bur- 
den the President, Bro. E. Pratt, who was, therefore, fully at 
liberty to turn all his efforts to the religious interest of the 
meeting, and this he did most efficiently. Finally, the great 
Master was most manifestly present, to the great joy of all 
His followers. 

The last evening was atime of peculiar interest and power. A 
prayer-mecting was held, opened by Bro. Pratt, with some ad- 
vice to those who had been converted, and specially to such as 
had experienced sanctification. This was followed by prayer, 
delightful statements of experience, and thrilling songs, until 
nearly 114 o’clock. Yet a large congregation quietly remained, 
deeply attentive to the close. About the above-named hour, in 
the midst of the triumphant experiences of converts and be- 
lievers, it was found necessary to close, and the benediction 
Was pronounced, and the meeting ended. 

WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCTETY.— MEETING AT 
STERLING CAMP. — In the afternoon of Wednesday, Aug. 25, 
an interesting meeting was held on the Sterling Junction Camp- 
ground, to consider the interests of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society on Worcester District. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. Rey. Pliny Wood, 
of Worcester. Mrs. Rey. J. 8. Barrows, of Fitchburg, was 
chosen to preside over the meeting, and Mrs. Rey. R. H. How- 
ard, of Brooktield, elected Secretary. 

The following resolutions, presented by Mrs. Wood, and dis- 
cussed by several ladies present, were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That we will organize societies auxiliary to the 
Methodist Episcopal branch of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society wherever it is possible. 

Resolved, That we will do all in our power to enlarge the 
circulation of the Heathen Woman’s Friend by subscribing our- 
selves and soliciting subscriptions from others. 

Resolved, That we recommend that a public meeting be held 
in the city of Worcester the ensuing autumn, and we heartily 
pledge ourselyis, so far as possible by our presence and co- 
operation, to make such a meeting creditable to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Worcester District. 

The following ladies were appointed a committee of arrange- 
ments for the public meeting to be held in Worcester : — 

Mrs. L. Crowell, of Worcester; the wives of the several 
Methodist clergymen of Worcester and vicinity; Mrs. Dr. Gil- 
man and Mrs, Dr. Warner, of Trinity Church; Mrs, Dr. Bar- 
nard and Mrs, R. Barber, of Grace Church; Mrs. L. W. Pond 
and Mrs. G. W. Paul, of Laurel Street Church; Mrs, Sutton and 
Mrs. Hardy, of Laurel Street Church. 

The meeting was favored by interesting remarks from Mrs. 
Benton, missionary of the American Board in Syria; also, from 
our own Dr. Butier, whose heart has long been engaged in the 
foreign work of our Church. Mrs. Benton touchingly portrayed 
the degraded condition of the women of the Holy Land, deserib- 
ing the work in which she and her husband have been engaged 
for many years. Dr. Butler confirmed her statements of the 
impossibility of access to the women of Syria, India and China 
by our male missionaries, without compromising both teachers 
and taught. 

The meeting adjourned with a very general feeling of enthu- 
siasm in favor of this new feature of work among the women 
of our Church. 





REV. THOMAS HUGHES AND THE BRITISII 
LEYAN CONFERENCE, 

Our English correspondent sends us some facts in this case 
which may be new to many of our readers : — 

The case of Thomas Hughes came up for the consideration of 
the Conference. As your readers may be aware, Mr. Hughes 
published a book two or three years ago, arguing against the 
class-meeting as an indispensable test of membership. For this 
he has been twice dealt with. This time he sought restoration 
at his ministerial station, and was heard by the Conference in 
his own defense with, I think, great patience. His speech is 
able, and not without force. The reply which Mr. Arthur at- 
tempted to the statement of Mr. Hughes, respecting the right 
of the Conference to anticipate the future,was exceedingly 
lame. Had its logic been equal to its manifest and unmistakable 
unkindness of spirit, it would have been a great address. Mr. 
Hughes was suspended, but his name is allowed to remain on 
the private Minutes of the Assembly. He is, however, minis- 
terially dead to all but the Conference. Mr. Hughes concluded 
his speech with the following sentence: * Ile believed that if 
they allowed the question to be settled by ballot, a majority ot 
the men under forty years of age would be upon his side.” 
This was met by cries of “ No, no.” The Secretary of the Con- 
ference, the Rey. Luke H,. Wiseman, moved that Mr. Hughes 
be ~. om to a circuit under a suitable superintendent. 
John Wesley Thomas, one of the ablest and most scholarly 
members of the Conference, seconded the proposition of the 
Secretary with very great cordiality ; and the Rev. James 
Loutit, a venerable and influential minister, supported it. 
Samuel Romilly Hall, an ex-President, in a most uncharacter- 
istic speech opposed Mr. Wiseman’s resolution. Dr. Jobson, 
another ex-President, proposed the following amendment: 
“That Mr. Hughes be left a supernumerary without appoint- 
ment.” ‘This was seconded by the Rev. Charles Haydon, who 
said he would not like Mr. Hughes for a colleague, and would 
not, therefore, vote for his appointment to any other circuit. 
Mr. Haydon bas been nominated for several years to the Presi- 
dency of the Conference, and may be elected in a few yeurs. 
Dr. Rigg proposed ** That as it appears from Mr. Hughes’ own 
statement that his views in regard to this discipline of the con- 
nexion are unaltered ; as those views are incompatible with the 
practical administration of Methodism and with the duties re- 
quired of a minister stationed on a circuit; and as two years 
have now been allowed Mr. Hughes for the reconsideration of 
his opinion, the Conference is reduced to the necessity of de- 
claring Mr. Hughes for the regular work of the Wesleyan min- 
istry whilst he retains his present opinions, and direct that he 
be made a Supernumerary.” Mr. Wiseman was requested to 
withdraw his motion, but he declined. The Rey. Edward 
Walker said he would vote for Mr. Wiseman’s motion. Dr. 
Rule, B. Gregory, the junior official editor, Ebenezer BE. Jen- 
kins, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Arthur, (whose speech IT have already 
referred to), Mr. Bradsford, Dr. Osborn, Win. B. Pope, and 
Dr. Samuel D. Waddy, all spoke in favor of Dr. Riggs’ metion, 
which was carried, not unanimously, but by a large majority. 
Had it been decided by ballot, the majority would not have 
been /arge. The Rey. James Tobias, ex-Secretary of the Irish 
Wesleyan Conference, stated last year that he thought Mr. 
Hughes had something on the wrong side of justice dealt out to 
him. He is an able man, and has written quite a number of 
books, all of which are highly appreciated outside Methodism. 
There was neither Christian charity nor sympathy in any of 
the speeches that were directed towurds his suspension. Mr. 
Arthur’s speech was really unbrotherly. Mr. Haydon’s was 
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cient police, under the direction of Bro. Calderwood, Sheriff of 


the same. The end of matter is not yet. It will be up 
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The Christian World. 


MISSION FIELD. 
** All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21, 
Rome.—The Methodist Recorder gives a most interest- 
ing account of the first Methodist sermon preached in 
Rome. We quote the following :— 


‘+ It was proper, in all respects, that the first Methodist 
sermon should be preached in the first Methodist chapel 
in Rome by the Rey. Henry J. Piggott, the gifted and 
laborious superintendent of the Italian mission. He 
selected for his text: ‘1am ready to preach the pews ge 
to you that are at Rome also. For I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth.’ We can well imag- 
ine with what earnestness and eloquence the preacher 
would expound to the Romans in their own tongue that 
noble utterance of St. Paul, and show that that Gospel 
which in early times had won such glorious victories in 
that city, had not changed its nature or spent its force. 
The evening preacher was Signor SciarreJli, who has 
for some years been working as a schoolmaster and 
evangelist in Naples: he is one of a godly and devoted 
band of Italian ministers whom God has raised up in a 
mysterious way to do his work in Italy. Signor Sciar- 
relli is equally remarkable for the simplicity of his piety 
and the variety of his acquirements; he is an accom- 
plished and powerful orator, and as he will be entrusted 
with the young mission, we may be assured that, whether 
in the exposition or defense of the Gospel, the truth will 
not suffer in his hands. 

«Our readers will not feel less interested in this new 
mission to Rome when they are told that it is in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Ghetto — the Jews’ quar- 
ter — and that amongst the most devout listeners to the 
Word in connection with the dedicatory services of the 
chapel, were many Israelites; they were present in the 
morning, they came in large numbers in the evening, 
and in still larger on Easter Monday evening. We have 
sometimes thought that as Methodists we have not done 
our duty to the Jews. We know, indeed, that many of 
our members and ministers support the British Society, 
but perhaps our call to Rome may awaken in us a more 
tender concern for God’s ancient people. When it is 
remembered how long and bitterly they have been pr - 
scribed and oppressed by nominal Christians, and when, 
moreover, it is remembered that the form of Christianity 
which they have seen around them is little else than 
gross idolatry, it is not surprising that so few of them 
should have been gathered into the fellowship of the 
Gospel.” 








Crna. — Recent intelligence from China informs us 
that the difficulties to Christian missions there arising 
from certain action of the Chinese Government, is far 
from what they were represented to be. The North 
China Herald evidently understands the subject, and 
siby oo— 

‘* A missionary despatch has issued from the Chinese 
Government, but that, instead of containing any categor- 
ical demands, it is simply a calm and reasonable argu- 
ment regarding certain difficulties caused by the present 
position of missionaries in China. It states that there 
exists among the people of China a good deal of sus- 
picion and dislike towards Roman Catholic priests, and 
the necessity is urged for some arrangement which shall 
obviate the danger of collision which now exists. The 
principal change which it advocates is only that mission- 
aries should not establish themselves anywhere in oppo- 
sition to the wish of the people. This is a very different 
sort of thing from the Courier’s version of the despatch, 
and we have no doubt it is the correct one, judging from 
the way in which the first version was put out, and from 
the innumerable inventions which have emanated from 
China during the last few years which have turned out 
to be false, and which have all had one object, that of 
embroiling the Chinese Government with Foreign pow- 
ers. In order to understand how it is that these inven- 
tions are so persistently put forth, it should be borne in 
mind that there is a large class of foreign rowdies in 
China — Americans, Englishmen, and others, and of 
petty, unscrupulous traders, all of whom look upon a 
state of war in China, and on anything which promotes 
the disintegration of the empire, as likely to serve their 
own interests.” 

Tue Witness. — This is the title of a paper published 
at Lucknow, India, once in two weeks, and is able, 
smart, and interesting. Such a live, stirring periodical 
should have an extensive circulation. Its last number 
contains the following: ‘* The poor idols are having a 
hard time of it. Cupidity, malice and fun combine to 
render them very uncertain property. The latest disas- 
ter is reported from Calcutta, where a Mahadey valued 
wt Ks. 25 has been impiously stolen. Perhaps the idol 
has gone to oceupy a new temple in London. But if he 
could not preserve his skin in Calcutta, what shall we 
say of his prospect of security in London?” 


Missionary Denr.— Several of the Societies in New 
England have not yet taken the colleetion for removing 
the debt from the missionary treasury at New York. 
Don't fail to take it, brethren, at once —take it, if you 
only get a few cents— by all means take it. Most of 
the Societies that have taken it have done well, — some 
of them have exceeded the sum apportioned them. 

Missionary Concerts. — The first Sabbath evening 
in each month should be devoted to the missionary 
eause, The pastor in one of our churches makes the 


concert the most interesting meeting of the month. He 
reads from the various missionary intelligence, showing 
what the Lord is doing in heathen lands. Several 
prayers are offered, exhortations given, interspersed 
with appropriate singing. Let all the pastors follow a 
similar plan, and there will be no lack of interest in the 
missionary concert. 

Owvr Mission TO ItaLy. — The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate contains the following : — 

*“* Rev. L. M. Vernon, D.D., arrived in England, July 
11, with Mrs. Vernon and their children. n the fol- 
lowing day Dr. Vernon called upon our correspondent 
in London, and was by him introduced to the Rev. L. H. 
Wiseman, A.M., one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. In a long conversation Dr. Vernon 
ascertained what were the plans and operations of the 
English society in Italy, and what parts of Italy were 
most free and most likely to yield a return for missionary 
effort. A kind and fraternal feeling was manifested on 
both sides, and Dr. Vernon's labors in Italy will, we be- 
lieve, be made more agreeable and useful as the result 
of the interview. Dr. Vernon took part in a camp- 
meeting service in the most crowded part of London, 
Waterloo Road, on Sunday, July 23. Two days later 
he and Mrs. Vernon started for a few days’ trip in Scot- 
land, and about the end of July the family will start for 
Paris and Genoa. The Doctor is studying the Italian 
language.” 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EPISCOPAL. 

Rev. Dr. Littledale, one of the most prominent cler- 
gymen of the advanced Ritualistic section of the Church 
of England, is expected soon to arrive in this country. 
He will deliver lectures in many of the principal cities 
of the Union on the present position of the Episcopal 
Church here and in England, making Boston his head- 
quarters. — Protestant Churchman. 


At the late Convocation held in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
the question of dividing the Diocese of Albany was 
favorably considered. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. — We hear that at a recent 
meeting of the Bishops, it was unanimously resolved to 
recommend that the Athanasian Creed should be re- 
translated. — Guardian. 


The death is announced of the Right Rey. Henry Con- 
stantine Huxtable, Bishop of Mauritius. 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The Eliot Society, Boston Highlands, have unani- 
mously concurred with the Church in calling Rev. B. F. 
Hamilton, of North Andover, as colleague with Dr. A. 
C. Thompson. Salary, $4,000. The interior of the 
meeting-house is to be thoroughly repaired, a new pul- 
pit introduced, and the organ placed behind it. During 
these alterations, services will be held in the chapel. — 
Congregationalist. 

The Central Society, Chelsea, have voted unanimously 
to unite with the Church in extending a call to Rev. 
Zachery Eddy, D. D., of Brooklyn. It is understood that 
he will accept. The society fixed the salary offered at 
$3,000. 





BAPTIST. 


SuiLon Baptist Association. — The largest Baptist 
Association in the world is the Shiloh Association, in 
Virginia, composed entirely of colored churches. Its 
annual meeting was held, August 8, in Richmond. It 
was formed six years ago, with nine churches, and has 
now one hundred and eighty-eight churches, containing 
thirty-nine thousand members. Fifty-eight churches 
were received this year. Rey. E. G. Corprew, of Ports- 
mouth, was chosen Moderator, and B. T. Eawards, of 
Manchester, Clerk. Four hundred delegates were pres- 
ent. All the members made a solemn covenant to seek 
amore thorough knowledge of the Holy Bible. The 
body has adopted a plan of raising money for a Church 
Building Loan Fund, by raising at least ten cents from 
every member, annually, to be loaned to needy churches 
free of all interest, but to be paid back in ten annual in- 
stallments. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 
The Presbyterians of the Pacific Coast are beginning 
to agitate the subject of a Theological Seminary for 
their side of the country. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Father Cleveland, now in his hundredth year, preached 
in the Lenox Street Baptist Church, Sunday, August 
13th, upon the story’of Ruth and Boaz, speaking mostly 
without notes, and in a remarkably clear and connected 
manner. Among those present, was the venerable Mr. 
Rogers, Father Cleveland's friend, who is now one hun- 
dred and two year’s old. At the close of the sermon he 
rose and told the audience that he thanked God that he 
had found Christ years ago. He was assisted to a seat 
upon the platform where his venerable presence could 
be seen. 

A Romish priest was called as a witness in court a 
few days ago in England, and refused to answer when 
asked what the prisoner had stated to him at the con- 
fessional. The court informed him that the law recog- 
nized no such right of his to conceala crime if it had been 
divulged to him, and unless he answered, he would be 
committed for contempt. The question was withdrawn 
by the counsel, and so the conflict prevented. When 
the priest was asked if he would refuse to expose a mur- 
derer who confessed to him, he declined to say what he 
would do, This certainly shows the relations between 





the confessional and crime. A criminal goes to the 
priest, confesses, gets absolution by paying for it, and 
the priest shields him by silence from the claims of 
justice. And this is called religion! 


Our Social Westing, 


A brother speaks his mind on — 


WHO SHALL BE GOVERNOR? 
“ Under which king, Lorenzo ?” 


This is the political question of the hour. It is not a 
mere partizan one, though the chances are that a Re- 
publican of some sort will be elected to fill this high 
office. The man who gets the nomination ef the com- 
ing Republican Convention is quite certain of election. 
Among the aspirants named, who shall fill the guberna- 
torial chair of Massachusetts as the successor of Gov. 
Claflin? Itis conceded that the present incumbent re- 
tires, if not to private life, he is at least to vacate the 
governorship. In the uame of Prohibition, who shall 
be king? We want a man to fill the office who shall be 
a true exponent of the principle of Prohibition, as em- 
bodied in law, to be executed to the extent of a govern- 
or’s authority. We ask this much, whatever be one’s 
religious belief, or though he be heterodox. Religious, 
we should like a religious man. Moral, we should like 
to vote for a man of strict morality. Temperate, we 
choose a man whose social habits do not countenance 
the social glass. Give us a teetotaller, if we may have 
our preference. All men like to have a type of them- 
selves exalted in the earth. But none can have all his 
personal excellences as peculiarities of adverse type, it 
may be, thus exalted except it be through exaltation of 
self; and we cannot all hope to be governors, though 
aspirants be legion at this time. As Prohibitionists, we 
wish to stand square on this issue. We want a Repub- 
lican of such make, who will abide by the principle, 
even though it cost him all hope of future political par- 
tizan promotion, State or national. Let us do what may 
be done to secure the election of a Governor who is like- 
ly to be Governor —of sterner stuff, firm, controlled by 
no partizan ring, dictated by no selfish clique, loyal 
alone to the principle of Prohibition from the sale of in- 
toxicants. Methodists will suffer this word of exhorta- 
tion. 

How shall it be done? What are the practicable 
means to secure the end so devoutly wished for? It is 
certain Prohibitionists have been wheedled, and cajoled, 
and cheated till their endurance has become a proverb 
among the opposers of the Prohibitory law, and of its 
enforcement. We have been ignored in State Conven- 
tions, for the reason we have not been active, and made 
ourselves a power, as we are behind the throne. The 
**caucus is king.” Here it is the case can be reached. 
Your State Convention will be but the echo of the result 
of caucus doings. And who does not know that cau- 
cuses are neglected by the so-called Prohibitionists, by 
Methodists even, while the “‘ ring” in the rum interest 
will pack the caucus, secure their measures, elect their 
delegates, all previously selected it may be by the ring, 
and all known to be ‘* sound on the goose,” according to 
parlance. 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be. Go to the 
caucus; vote, as well as pray, ‘ Let the wickedness of 
the wicked come to an end.” ‘Till you shall do this, 
‘the end is not yet.” We may yet hope to be a felt 
power in the earth, even in such an earthly place as a 
caucus. Granted, it is not always a heavenly place ; 
bear the cross, and meet wickedness in such places, be 
they high or low, as you may call them. So shall the 
right and pure prevail; and so shall it be seen that the 
‘ring ” is not king, neither shall such triumph long. 

At present we have a Prohibitory law that is ‘* sorter 
and sorter not,” more sorter not than sorter in such 
municipalities as vote the sale of lager. Such Jaw is a 
shame to the Legislature that so enacted. Should not 
the law he the same in Boston as in Berkshire? And 
why should Medway be cursed with lager, and its covert 
whiskey, by the vote of Milford? And why should Mil- 
ford be thus cursed by vote of itsforeign element, by the 
slight majority of less than twenty-five ? Or Worcester, 
by less than one hundred majority, be subjected to the 
rule or law that rumsellers make? One law for the 
whole State is what should be, and would be but that 
the liquor interest has stultified legislators, and shaped 
legislation. Such as it is, we want a Governor who 
will enforce the present law, as best it can be done. 
The non-enforcement of law has been demoralizing in its 
influence, begetting contempt of all law, It is time the 
majesty of law be established by its execution; and 
this should be done without discrimination. Pat or Par- 
ker, School Street or Beach Street, let what is Prohibi- 
tion on the Statute be enforced so that law shall be su- 
preme and impartial in its reign. If Prohibition will 
not stand this test, we misjudge. It has not been thus 
enforced, as is known of all men; and this is one reason 
the Prohibitory law has not had the support of many. 
We go for a nominee who is likely to enforce what of 
law there is; and we go for such delegates to the State 
Republican Convention as are likely to nominate such 
candidate. 











A FATHER IN GOD. 

Rev. Dr. Wentworth, of Troy Conference, rises to 
speak : — 

On my way to Boston a short time since, I dropped 
off the cars at Natick, and waited over a train, to call 
on the venerable Isaac Jennison. In 1823, when I was 
a lad ten years old, he was sent to Norwich, in Connec- 
ticut, and, excepting Lorenzo Dow and Edward Hyde, 
is the first Methodist minister of whom I have any spe- 
cial recollection. The Society at Bear Hill, of which at 
that time Uncle Solomon Williams and Aunt Sally Clem- 
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story of an old school-house, or academy, ise ge J seated 
with planks loosely laid on blocks, unplaned, and with- 
out backs, after the extemporaneous fashion of a camp- 
ground. Jennison, who had been a carpenter, raised a 
subscription, bought some lumber, planed the boards, 
made ends and backs to the seats, and constructed a 
neat pulpit and altar, the first I had ever seen, and at 
which I was one of the first to kneel as a boy-seeker of 
salvation. 

Eight years after, in the neat chapel that supplanted 
the ‘old school-house,” I became a member of the So- 
ciety, and had never seen Bro. Jennison, my child-ideal 
of all that was sincere, and pure, and holy, till more 
than forty-six years had passed away. His son Isaac, 
a boy playmate, I saw once afterward, at the Wesleyan, 
a spirit at once een and precocious, pluming its wings 
for an early flight to heaven. 

Father Jennison had forgotten me, more properly, 
never knew me, as I belonged then, and years after to 
the Calvinistiec congregation, and, naturally enough, he 
had not eounted me, as the lovely and venerable Wil- 
liam Livesey does, as *‘ one of his boys.” 

I spent an agreeable hour with Father Jennison, now 
over eighty, waiting for heaven on the Beulah bank of 
Jordan, prayed with him who almost fifty years ago 
prayed for me, and passed on, perhaps never to meet 
him again till we join hands in the presence of Edward 
Hyde, Jos. A. Merrill, Ransom, and .others who will 
recall the ‘old school-house” at Bear Hill Church, 
among the memories of earth, in heaven. Biography is 
not written on paper, but on human hearts and lives. 
How many bright chapters in personal history would be 
headed, ‘‘ Influence of Isaac Jennison.” Young life is 
a photograph album ; over its surface play, not thoughts, 
but impressions. The new soul is an iodized plate, the 
eye the lens, and the brain the camera, where are made 
those galleries of pictures through which memory de- 
lights to range in after years; pictures which are rarely 
obliterated, even in idiocy, insanity or senility. Bright- 
est and fairest are the pictures of the virtuous and the 
good, the pure and holy. Beautifulest of all are the 
pictures of the age of faith, the reign of the imagination, 
the era of the angelic ideal, when, pure and sincere it- 
self, the youthful mind sees only purity and sincerity in 
others. Blemishes, weaknesses and imperfections are 
not yet discerned. Father Jennison is an infirm old man 
now, but in my ten-year old gallery his picture hangs 
conspicuously among the angels. 

H. C. Southworth, of Stoughton, speaks on — 

THE WORLD'S NEED. 

The great need of the world to-day, is earnest, prayer- 
fal effort on the part of Christians to bring souls to 
Christ. The Gospel must be carried and preached from 
the lips and lives of its votaries, to the thousands who 
wilfully neglect the means of grace. In this way, the 
Church imitates Christ and his disciples. A revival of 
religion commences with personal eflort. Want of love 
to God and souls prevents the civilized world from be- 
ing deeply convicted by the Holy Spirit. What a fear- 
ful responsibility rests upon Christians in view of this! 
The Church needs such power with God in prayer as 
shall make sinners tremble in her presence on account 
of sin, and inquire, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved.” 
There are many souls out of Christ that are waiting for 
some Christian friend to bring them to Him. 

Why is there not more of personal effort in the world ? 
Because the professed followers of Christ do not believe 
in its efficiency. Not possessing intense love for God 
and souls, they are ready with any slight excuse for a 
neglect of this duty. Converse and pray with any one 
when opportunity presents, and God will pour out the 
Holy Spirit in answer to special prayer. These efforts 
must not be spasmodic, but continual, even when to 
human appearance the case is hopeless, and the Chris- 
tian has to cling to the promise alone, ‘If ye shall ask 
anything in my name, I will do it.” 
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Prepared for Z1on’s HERALD, by James F.C. HYDE. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Z1oN’s HERALD. 


FARMERS’ BARNS. 
BY ALEXANDER HYDE. 

We were appointed, a few years since, on a com- 
mittee to devise a plan of a model barn for one of our 
public institutions; and, on examining some of the 
famous barns of the country, and consulting with archi- 
tects, we were surprised to find how little agreement 
there was among farmers as to barn architecture, and 
how little attention this subject had received from archi- 
tects. While great improvement has been made in the 
construction of our private residences and public build- 
ings, barn architecture has been neglected. Almost 
every farmer has been his own architect in the planning 
of his barn; and the planning has been done without the 
benefit of extended observation or much study. The 
result is that the country is filled with inconvenient, 
untasteful barns, quite generally a deformity to the farm 
premises, often obstructing the view from the home- 
stead, and sometimes located so near the house as to 
become a positive nuisance. When an architect has 
been invited to devise a plan, it has been so fantastic in 
its outward appearance and so inconvenient in its inter- 
nal arrangements as to prove that barn architecture has 
not been a subject of special study in the schools of the 
architects. Judging from some of the plans of the pro- 
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fessional architects, we should conclude that a barn was 
intended to be merely an ornamental appendage to the 
house — a bird-cage sort of arrangement. 

We know of a barn on which some forty or fifty 


| thousand dollars have been expended ; but it is so com- 
| plicated, so multum in muito, that no ordinary farmer 


would accept the building as a gift, unless a bonus was 
thrown in with which to keep it in repair. It has, in 
addition to the common arrangement for storing crops 
and housing stock, a suit of rooms for the farmer, 


! another for the dairy, water-power, with upright and 


buzz-saws, machinery for threshing and grinding grain, 
rooms for carriages, apartments for swine, poultry, etc. 
—all under one roof, and all elaborately contrived. A 
practical man, having looked over this barn, remarked : 
**T see but one deficiency in this building —there is no 
library connected with the pig-pen.” 

The common style of barn in this country is in the 
oblong form, boarded up with green hemlock boards, 
that shrink in drying, so as to furnish abundant ventila- 
tion to crops and stock, with a bay on one side of the 
barn-floor, stabling on the other, and a scaffold over the 
stables. With few exceptions, these barns have been 
built on the surface of the ground, propped up by a few 
loose stones, that are heaved about by every winter's 
frost, and furnish little protection against the access of 
cold winds under the stables. Our English and Dutch 
ancestors considered barns of little consequence, as their 
climate was so mild that their stock needed little shelter 
in winter, and their hay and grain were mostly stacked. 
We have been slow in learning that in this cold country 
tight barns, with good cellars under them, are indispen- 
sable for the economical wintering of cattle, and that 
the economy in housing crops is little if any less than in 
the housing of stock. We supposed in our youth that 
the wide cracks on the sides of the bay in our father’s 
barn were made on purpose to ventilate the hay; and 
were not a little surprised to find, when we came to 
years of discretion, that the hay in the middle of the bay 
was brighter and better than on the sides. When we 
came into the possession of the farm, we were not slow 
in battening up the cracks, and years of experience have 
confirmed us in the opinion that a tight bay will keep 
hay much better than a scaffold. If we can put a dozen 
loads of hay into a mow in one day, we find we can put 
it in with less curing than when one load is put in at a 
time. It is only the surface of the mow that is injured, 
and this in consequence of contact with the air. The 
interior is, as it were, hermetically sealed, and is pre- 
served on the same principle as canned fruit. 

A few days since we were examining a new barn of a 
young furmer, who cuts from 150-to 175 tons of hay, and 
winters a hundred cattle. The barn is 173 feet long and 
50 wide, and is a model one in many respects. The 
driveway is on the third story, and the bays are twenty- 
four feet deep, on either side of the floor, which projects 
over the bays, so that the hay, as pitched from the loads, 
falls near the centre, and the mowing away requires but 
little labor. There are 13 bents, 14 feet apart, and, as 
each bent is boarded up, there are, of course, 12 distinet 
mows on either side of the main floor. By this arrange- 
ment one mow can be fed out at a time, and thus but 
little hay exposed to the action of the air while feeding, 
and the labor of cutting down the mow avoided. But 
our young friend was making the great mistake of filling 
up his different mows slowly, putting only one load at a 
time into each. Our advice to him was to fill up one 
mow before commencing another, as the damage by ex- 
posure to air during haying was probably greater than 
in the process of feeding. Two extensive farmers by 
our side coincided in our advice, by affirming that their 
experience had led them to the same conclusion. 

This barn cost between six and seven thousand dol- 
lars, and for practical purposes is worth more than some 
other barns we have seen which cost twice or thrice this 
amount. ‘There is a cellar under the whole two rows of 
stabling on the first floor, that will accommodate a 
hundred cattle, allowing three and a half feet to each 
cow and three feet to young stock. The cattle stand 
facing to the centre of the barn, and between the two 
rows of stabling and behind them are ample spaces for 
feeding, keeping calves, ete. The hay comes down in 
shoots from the second story, which also serves as venti- 
lation for the stables. 

We are glad to chronicle this as a sample of many 
other barns lately erected in our country, which proves 
that barn architecture is beginning to receive more 
attention from the farming community. The three great 
objects aimed at in barn-building are commodious stor- 
age for crops, comfortable quarters for steck, and the 
economical saving and making of manure. In carrying 
out these objects, we desire also to secure the convenient 
performance of all barn labor—a building that will be 
an ornament to the farm, and at the same time to keep 
the expense within the means of ordinary farmers. 
With a little study all these objects can be accomplished, 
and thus millions be added to the farming capital of the 
country. — Independent. 


We are glad to be able ive the readers of the 
HERALD the above sensible le by our friend, on a 
subject so important to every farmer. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to the subject of farm barns in time 
past. One has only to travel through New England to 
be fully convinced that a great reform is needed in this 
direction, 





Obituaries. 





Died in East Haddam, Conn., July 14, 1871, Mr. BERIAH 
WHEELER, the oldest inhabitant in the town, and father of the 
Rev. A. B. Wheeler, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Cotuitport, New Bedford District, Providence Conference. 

Mr. Wheeler was a man of strong, vigorous constitution, and 
lived to the advanced age of 90 years, 9 months and 12 days. 
He was a man of strong intellectual faculties and retentive 
memory. Much of his time during the later years of his life 
was devoted to reading the Scriptures, meditation and prayer; 
expressing frequently an abiding trust in the alone merits of a 
crucified Saviour. His end was peace, His widow, with whom 
he had lived 65 years, still survives at the great age of 86 years. 
Mr. Wheeler had six children, all of whom are now living, his 
being the first death in the family. The average age of the 
family, including parents and children, was 65 years and 2 
months, 

His funeral was attended at his late residence, where he had 
lived more than 60 years, by his entire family and a large num- 
ber of grandchildren, and a large concourse of people, friends 
and relatives, who came to offer the last tribute of respect to 
the aged man whom they respected and loved. The occasion 
was < ye by appropriate remarks by the pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church from Luke ii. 29-30: * Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 


Aveustus B. HILL, died in Bridgeport, Conn., July 29, 
aged 41 years. 

Bro, Hill experienced religion in his boyhood, and continued 
a faithful member of the Methodist Episcopal Church till his 
triumphant death. 

He was a student in the Wesleyan Seminary at Wilbraham, 
Mass. In his seminary life he was regarded as one whose tal- 
ents and manly qualities peculiarly fitted him for a friend and 
companion. He was married to Miss Fannie Stone, March 31, 
1857. She and two sons are left to mourn his death. 

Brother Hill occupied the position of steward in the church, 
and all his brethren are forward to testify that he was most 
faithful in the discharge of his duties. He was also one of the 
most efficient“teachers in our Sabbath-school. Bro. H. will 
long live in the memories and affections of his brethren and 
members of his Bible-class. 

As a husband and father, and as a member of the church, he 
Was unselfish in his devotion, and generous in his fidelity. He 
said to those who were standing about his bed that he would 
like to live for his family and the Church of Christ. ** But,” 
said he, ** I submit gloriously to the will of God.” He said, 
also, to a friend standing near him, *‘ I die in the triumphs of 
faith.” Thus passed away from earth to heaven, “ a disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” WELLESLEY W. BownisH. 

Died, in Readfield, Me., June 29. NaNcY PARSONS, wife of 
Oliver Parsons, aged 50 years. 

Sister Parsons gave her heart to God when thirteen years of 
age, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, where she re-- 
mained a faithful member until death. When confined to her 
room, and wasting away with that terrible disease, consump- 
tion, she was happy in God; waiting patiently for the time to 
come when she could go and dwell with Jesus. About twelve 
o’clock, her companion wishing to step into the store a moment 
on business, she said, * I wish you would stay with me, for I 
suppose you are aware [ am dying.” 

She lingered along for a few hours, until she got very near 
home, when she commenced singing, — 

“If thie be death, I soon shall be 

From every sin and sorrow free; 

I shall the King of Glory see. 

is well, all is we.i,” 
Here her strength failed her, and she sank away for a short 
time; then rousing from this stupor, she exhorted those that 
stood by her bed, to be faithful until death. All at once she 
stretched forth her arm and said, “ Don’t you see them?” Her 
husband said, ** Who?” “ Why those, don’t you see them?” 
Then stretching forth her arms again, she said, ** ’'m coming, 
I'm coming.” And her happy spirit winged its way to glory. 
J. R. MASTERMAN. 

HELEN M. Brats, wife of Bro. L. Beals and daughter of 
Capt. D. Webber, of Harpswell, died in Gorham, Me., Oct. 11, 
1870, aged 28 yeurs. 

Sister B. experienced religion under the labors of the Rey. 
N. Andrews, and was received by the writer into the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in H., in 1860. Hers was a lovely spirit. 
She was a gentle conscientious Christian. The Good Shepherd 
took the little lamb, Lucie E., of eight months, to his arms, 
three months before her mother. Thus the family is stricken 
with a doubie sorrow; and Bro. B. is left sad and lonely in the 
world, But, — 


“There is joy in the valley of sorrow that’s sweet, 


For Jesus abides with us there.’ 
Sister Nellie’s sickness was severe, The passage ** From 
Shore to Shore” (this picture was given by sister B. to the 
writer and wife when about to die), was a little stormy on this, 
but on the other side, entering the haven, it was like a calm 
and silvery sea. Her remains repose in beautiful Harpswell, 
near the home of her childhood by the sea, where the * Harp” 
of the ocean shall “ swell” in music calm and grand till awak- 
ened to a glorious immortality. J. COLLINS. 
Gorbam. Me. 


CARROLL KENNEY was born in Plainfield, Vt., and died in 
Holliston, July 3, 1871, aged 63 years. 

Brother Kenney was brought to Christ in his early manhood, 
and served Him consistently, with ever increasing faith in His 
power to save. He served the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Church of his early choice, acceptably in the offices of class- 
leader and steward, securing and keeping the confidence and 
Christian love of all who knew him. 

His last sickness was attended by much bodily pain, yet his 
faith in the blood of Jesus was calm and unwavering. “ For 
my family’s sake,” he said, just before his death, “* [ should be 
pleased to recover; for myself, I prefer to depart and be with 
Christ.” 

The Church of which he was a member sincerely mourn his 
loss, His family and friends are greatly bereaved; but death 
to him is gain. Z. A. MUDGE. 

Aug. 21, 1871. 


At Gorham, N. H., on the 13th ult, MATILDA LorD, aged 
51 years, fell asleep in Jesus. 

Sister Lord was one of the oldest Methodists in this place, 
and one of the few who formed the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
here. She was converted to God in life’s morning, and was a 
most devoted follower of Jesus until He took her to Himself. 
The “ tabernacle” she has now “ put off,” has for some years 
past manifested sure signs of the dissolution which is now com- 
pleted. The last place she visited was the house of God, about 
eight months ago, since which time she patiently bore the 
loosening of the cords, and removal of the supports, until the 
structure fell, and she went to be clothed upon with her house 
which is from heaven. rT, H. M. 

Died, in Grant, Goohue Co., Minn. in the 79th year of his 
age, JOSEPH WAUGH. 

He was born in New Hampshire, and was converted 30 year 4 
ago under the ministry of Rev. Bro. Prescott, and joined tse 

ethodist Episcopal Church, of which he remained a faithful 
member until called from labor to reward., Bro. Waugh was 
for several years a class-leader in the church, and, as his eom- 
panion said to the writer, was a faithful soldier for Jesus. After 
an illness of ten days he died in great peace. J. KERNS, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Stark Camp-meeting, , Sept. 11 
Providence District Ministerial Association, 
October — time to be fixed, 
Maine Methodist Convention, Chestnut Street 
Chureh, Portland, Oct. 10 





THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
Correspondence. 

This promising institution, which first 
passed out of the dream stage into a semi- 
tangible shape, at the great New York 
Methodist State Convention, less than two 
years ago, has rapidly assumed the forms 
and motions of vigorous life. The high 
hills on the commanding site chosen are 
yielding to the spade and scraper, the 
ravines are disappearing, and the founda- 
tions of one of its projected great build- 
ings, the Hall of Languages, are rising 
from the ground, the corner-stone having 
been laid on August 31st, with becoming 
ceremonies, An immense assemblage was 
present. After singing and prayer by 
Rev. President Cummings, of the Wes- 
leyan University, Rev. A. J. Phelps, one 
of the trustees, read a sketch of its brief 
history. We took no notes, and can give 
no report of it, except to say that probably 
it is unparalleled in the amount of money 
contributed by so many persons in so 
short a time, for such a purpose, Syra- 
cuse, in its organic capacity, contributes a 
hundred thousand dollars for the building. 
Syracuse people individually contribute 
about one hundred thousand dollars more 
for the land, and the rest of the world, 
thus far, have contributed about four hun- 
dred thousand dollars more. The plan of 
the various buildings is admirable, and 
the whole work is scientifically and artis- 
tically done. 

An address was then given by President 
E. O. Haven, of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which, notwithstanding the whole 
assemblage was standing, was listened to 
with the closest attention, and heard by 
all. Remarks were also made by Hon. A. 
DD. White, President of Cornell University, 
and Chief Justice Sanford E. Church, and 
a Poem was read by George Lansing 
Taylor. 

The faculty of the College of the Uni- 
versity has been organized, and on the 
same day, previous to laying the corner- 
stone, Dr. J. T. Peck, President of the 
Board of Trustees, delivered the keys, 
with appropriate remarks, to Vice-Presi- 
dent Daniel Steele, D. D., who made an 
able and thorough address in reply. 

On Friday the candidates for admission 
to the College were invited to be present, 
and about forty young men and twenty 
young women appeared for examination. 

The plan of this University is compre- 
hensive and broad, and is largely indebted 
to the careful study, the earnest devotion, 
and the commanding influence of Rev. Dr. 
J.T. Peck, who devotes to it his money, 
his time, and his influence. When it 
ripens into maturity, and the various col- 
leges now projected shall arise, it will be 
eminently fitting that, as Chancellor, he 
shall continue to preside in its counsels, 
and direct its growth. Thus far this Uni- 
versity is an honor to its friends and sup- 
porters, and serves to show what a latent 
power there is in a Church and commu- 
nity, ifonly it can be reached and quickened 
into life. 





Axotner. — Last Sunday week in the 
morning, hardly twelve hours after the 
dreadful massacre at Revere, in the ex- 
treme opposite point of the country, at the 
City of Mobile, burst forth again a terrible 
event, called ‘ accident,” by which over 
thirty persons were hurled into eternity. 
A steamer was about starting from the 
wharf on a pleasure excursion. Two 
hundred people were on board, intending 
to break the Sabbath in this sinful recrea- 
tion. ‘The boiler burst, the steamer sank, 


soberly consider why death is? But these 
poor victims wished when dying, they had 
not been pleasure-seeking on Sundays, as 
those who survived long enough to speak 
on the Westfield declared. The Golden 
Age wants the Germans to be allowed 
to break the holy Sabbath as freely as 
those Anglo-Americans are allowed to ob- 
serve it, but the observance of it is not 
apt to run into such massacres as those of 
Mobile and New York. Though “ acci- 
dents” do not happen to all Sabbath 
pleasure-seekers, and do happen to some 
who are serving God on that day and to 
many on other days, who are not doing 
wrong, still no one feels the hot breath of 
the murderous steam, or the hurling aloft 
of the bursting engine, without sorrowing 
most of all that his death is coming upon 
him in connection with a violation of God’s 
great law. Thirty-five dead bodies are 
found in Mobile, many others are missing 
and supposed to be lost. A hundred and 
fifty pleasure-seekers killed by two boats 
in two weeks. How soon will the Boston 
Harbor excursions result in like disaster ? 
Take heed, Sabbath-breaker, whether you 
use your own carriage, or one of the pub- 
lics, horse-cars, or steamboat, take heed, 
the feet of them that carried out these 
Sabbath-breaking dead are at thy door, 
and shall carry thee out. 





Che Secular Wlorld. 


THE NEWS. 


Domestic. 

The total number of deaths by the Re- 
vere disaster on the 26th, is thirty, and as 
many severely injured. The inquest is 
vigorously progressing. Gross misman- 
agement, want of accommodation, and 


ments, seem to be among the causes of 
the disaster. 

On Sunday, 27th, the steamer Ocean 
Wave, filled with excursionists, was 
blown up at the wharf, and over fifty lives 
were lost, and a large number injured. 
New York and New Jersey have been 
much excited by the discovery of a trunk, 
left at one of the railroad depots, for Chi- 
cago, containing the body of a young lady 
of Patterson, named Bowlsby. It ap- 
pears that she had been seduced by a 
young man, of the name of Conklin, who 
has since committed suicide, and that she 
was operated upon by one Dr. Rosen- 
zweig, an abortionist, that she was killed 
in the operation, and her body packed in a 
trunk, and addressed to Chicago. The 
affair is creating great interest, the Rosen- 
zweig gang have been arrested, and a 
thorough investigation of the whole cir- 
cumstances is going forward. 
Two million feet of land and flats, with 
buildings, etc., thereon, belonging to the 
Hartford and Erie Company, and situated 
in South Boston, were sold by auction last 
week, to Mr. Isaac D. Farnsworth, of Bos- 
ton, for one million dollars. This is 


made in Boston at any one time. 

Lieutenant Governor Wilmot, of New 
Brunswick, has invited the President with 
the members of his Staff and Cabinet to 
visit that Province at the opening of the 
European and North American Railway, 


October next. 


have been ‘* earnest.” 


| Great Britain. 


availing themselves of the latest improve-|. 


jearthquake. Hundreds of dwellings have 


about the greatest real estate sale ever 


from Bangor to St. John, on the 18th of 


Gen. Butler is stirring up things gener-| yiscellancous. 
ally in his speeches round the State. Last 
week, the type made us say he was|of flags and pennants, to the number of 
**most correct” when he assailed the| twenty-one, have reached Washington. 
newspapers. It was a mistake; it should 


the dirt-puddle of polities to be stirred up 
by demagogues and time-servers, who 
crawl on their hands and knees through 
any filth to get office. Mr. Colfax is a 
wise man. But he should not retire; we 
have far too few public men that are not a 
disgrace to our county. No fear of their 
retiring! 


A destructive fire occurred in Drury- 
lane, London, on the 30th ult. Several 
persons perished in the flames. 

A railway collision occurred at Bolton 
recently, six persons being injured. Six 
persons were drowned by the wreck of the 
Bondicar, from Cronstadt for an English 
port. 

Clarke, the American bond forger, has 
been committed for trial at the next as- 
sizes. 

France. 

M. Thiers sent to the Assembly on the 
1st, his first message since the prolonga- 
tion of his powers, which was done on the 
30th ult. He thanked the Assembly for its 
expression of confidence, repeated his pro- 
testations of devotion to his country, and 
expressed the hope to succeed in the rehab- 
ilitation of France. The powers of Eu- 
rope have sent to him congratulatory de- 
spatches upon the prolongation of his 
term of office. Advices from the depart- 
ments say the people generally approve 
the action of the Assembly. It is believed 
that negotiations with Germany are tak- 
ing place with Baron von Arnim, the Ger- 
man agent, at Versailles, for the evacua- 
tion of French territory. Elections for a 
council-general will be held throughout 
France about the end of the present 
month. 

The Weat Indies. 

St. Thomas, one of the Virgin group 
in the West Indies, belonging to the 
Dutch, was visited on the 30th ult. by an 
awful hurricane. It commenced about 1 
o'clock, from the east, and blew some six 
hours, changing to all points of the com- 
pass, accompanied by several shocks of 


been swept away, and not a house has 
been left standing undamaged. Some 
six thousand people have been left house- 
less and destitute, and nearly one hundred 
and fifty persons have been killed and 
mangled, or disabled by houses blown 
down, or bricks and tiles flying thickly all 
around during the hurricane. Already 
some thirty corpses have been dragged 
from under the ruins, which, in the shape 
of trees, fences, shattered houses, and 
heaps of bricks and tiles strewn through- 


desolation. 
Spain. 


of its own ability to repress all revolt. 
Italy. 


part of Italy upon the Alabama claims. 


East Prussia, says that in the small village 
of Chunock, with a total population of 479 
inhabitants, there have already been 79 
eases. of cholera, 46 of which terminated 
fatally. 


Trophies from the Corea, in the shape 


Two negroes and a white man have just 
been hanged by a mob at Caseyville, for 





all over the country the past week. 





and they have been picked up one by one, 


course it will be said that this is a rotten 


boiler, and The Radical will say that we | going to retire. 


** slander God” if we ask men to stop and 


Murders and suicide have been frequent 


September came in quite cool. But we 
must expect more warm weather before 
by a diver, from the depths of the sea. Of November. We need it to ripen the fruit 
Mr. Colfax still persists in saying he’ts| ment of the third installment of the in- 
He says he has had|demnity, half a million francs was com- 








ing a white woman in that vicinity. 
is said that a sheriff of New York 
makes $60,000 out of the Ludlow Street 
jail. 
-| <The Bien Public announces that the pay- 





enough of * public life.’ He will leave | pleted om the 30th ult. 





A decree of amnesty has been promul- 
gated. It applies to all political offenses 
committed in Spain. The preamble re-| por,rors.—$1.75 @ 2.25 per bbl. 

cites that the Government is well aware.of| SwxET PoTaTors— $4.50 @ 5.00 ® bbl. 
the powerlessness of its adversaries, and 


rmany. 
A despatch from Grimbinner, a town in 


New Era in Prano Forte Trape, 
JUST ADOPTED BY Messrs CHICKERING 
& Sons. —We are pleased to see that this 
well known and justly celebrated firm, the 
oldest and most extensive manufacturers 
of pianos in this country, have just issued 
a new catalogue and price list, in which 
they have made a reduction of from 20 to 
25 per cent. from the prices which have 
ruled for the past few years. 

The reputation of the CHICKERING Pi- 
ano as a thoroughly FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENT in every respect has never been ex- 
celled, IN EQUALED; and the award of 
SEVENTY-TWO FIRST PREMIUMS over all 
competition at industrial exhibitions in this 
country and Europe, and the voluptary 
testimony of the leading artists and musi- 
cians of the world, shows its appreciation 
by those who are competent to pronounce 
an opinion. Years of success and expe- 
rience have enabled this firm also to an- 
cae pa ——s ah public that 
in i is uced list of prices, 
they have ao the pool amere 
SYSTEM, thereby doing away with the old 
and pernicious plan of charging VERY 
HIGH PRICES, and making LARGE DIs- 
COUNTS TO INDUCE THE PURCHASER TO 
SUPPOSE THAT HE IS ACQUIRING A GREAT 
BARGAIN; and it enables them also to fur- © 
nish the most perfect Piano in the world at 
a are which will now come within reach 
0 ‘ 


As an inducement to those who are in 
moderate circumstances to buy none but 
the best (and the best are always the 
cheapest). They have lately adopted the 
plan of selling their Pianos on the system 
of easy amg payments, and parties 
can now buy a First-class Piano guaran- 
teed in the same manner as those sold ex- 
clusively for cash, and at same price with 
simply the Interest added. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. C-——, of New York, has used a 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine since 1857, 
never averaging less than $700 a year, 
and for the last five years $1000. She 
used the same needle during 1870, and 
earned with it over $1000. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best Hair-dressing 





Burnett’s Cooking Extracts are the best. - 
Jan, 26, 26t eow 








Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
September 2, 1871. 

GoLp.— 1.2% @ 1.12%. 
FLoUuR.— Superfine, $4.75 @ 5.00; extra, $5.00 @ 
$5.75; Michigan, $6.75@ 8.00; St. Louis, $7.00 @ $9.50; 
Southern Flour, $5.75 @ 9.50, 
CoRnn— Western Yellow 77 @ 78 cents; Western 
Mixed, 75 @ 76c. bushel. 
RYE. — 70 @ 80 per bushel. 
OaTs.— 46 @ 55e. bushel. 
SHORTS — $22.00 @ 23.00 ® ton. 
FINE FEED. — $27.00 @ B.0. 
SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $3.50 @3.75; Red 
Top, $6.25 @ 6.50 per sack; R. I. Bent, $3.00 @ 3.50 ® 
per bushel; Clover, 12 @ 13c. per Ib. 
APPLES. — $5.00 @ 7.00 per bbl. 


out the streets, offer a sight of perfect] pPorx.—$17.00 @ 18.00; Lard, 10@10%c.; Hams 12 


@ l3e. 

BUTTER. —25 @ 2c. 

CHEESE. — Factory, 844 @ 103gc.; Dairy, 5@ We. 
EGGs. — 00 @ 23 cents per doz. 

DRIED APPLES—5 @ 9c. per Ib. 

HAY. — $33.00 @ 35.00 per ton, quality good. 





BEANS. — Extra Pea, $3.50; 
$1.0 @ 2.0. 

LEMONS. — $4.00 @ 4.25 per box. 

FAYAL ORANGES.— $1.50 @ 0.00 per box. 
MESSINAORANGES — $8.00 @ 0.00 @ box. 


dium, $2.50; 


Count Selopis has been appointed by| oOxrons.—$4.00 @ 4.25 per barrel. 
King Victor Emanuel arbitrator on the} Canrrors.—$3.50 ® bbl. 


TURNIPS. — $2.00 ® barrel. 

CABBAGE — $5.00 @ 10,00 @ hundred. 

CUCUMBERS — Tic @ $1.00 ® bundred. 
REMARKS. — The market for Flour remains steady, 
and medium grades range 2c. bbl. higher. Corn 4c. 
higher ® bushel. Hay market is firm. Pork, $1 # bbl. 
easier, Also, Lard 1 cent lower. 








The Markets, 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 
Cattle, 2,84; and Lambs, 14,022; Swine, 5,800; 
number of Western Cattle, 1,550; rn Cattle, 1,144; 
Working Oxen and Northern Cattle, 200. Cattle left 
over from last week, —. 
Prices of Beef Cattle @ hundred inds live weight 
$6.75 @ 7.00; first qual . bam @ 6.50 second 


ind live we' 
poun fi 





— 734 @ 8 c. per Ib. 
Tallow —6 @ 6% ¢. per Ib. 
Hides Je, @t% per Ib. for cou 
jes —Te. . for country. 
5@ ~~ a 














—Extra, H 

quality, 5.50 @ @ 5.75; third quality, 5.00 5.25; poor- 
est grade of coarse Oxen, Bulls, ete., eno 4.75 @ 
bundred. Nearly all the Beef Cattle are by the 
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$4 to $30 @ head. Small Cattle that are in a fair condi- 
ars 


rking one OF ate the supply in market has 
bes, them of are sel]- 


a geet ape 
ing at enn 8100 to 75 13%. r. Nearly all shaiig eo" oral. 


Oxen are 

Milch Cows. es @ 90; ordinary, $30 , 
Store Cows, LA ay But very few | 
Milch Cows in -~ Milch Cows of late 


have been low, and there is a good supply of common 


in Market. 
© nee "and Lambs. bee § select lots, $3.50 @ 5,- 


rye 
f ft $2.00 ed Lambs, $2.00 $5.00 
° head, yi. 4107 Ea) > Nearly all the West- 


rn Sheep were ri dd, — by butchers, and taken direct to 
be “slaughtered t from cars. 
Swine. — wholesale, @ 6 cts. B BD; re- 
tail, 646 @ outs b. ota mty Spr ng 


7 wholesale, 9 store Pigs i ie very dull, and but «few. in 
ie fo 

Market, OF Fat Hogs —. veg al et. Prices 5 @ 544 
cents 

REMARKS. — There were not so many Cattle in Mar- 
ket from the West this week as there were last, and the 
quality not so good. Several of the best lots were tak- 
en atacommission. Prices remain unchanged. There 
were but afew Cattle sold as high as 7 cents ® h. The 
trade for good Beeves has been quick, but upon the 
common grades the demand has not been active, The 
supply from Maine was large, and the quality not much 
different from that which has been brought from that 
section for several weeks past. 








Money Letters Received to Sept. 2. 

M. E. Boechner; H. J. Cushing, C. Coster; C. M. 
Dinsmore, M. Dwight: E.M. Fowle; M. A. Gould; N. 
(©. Hubbard; L. C. Merrill; Z. Perry; J. P. Simonton; 
J. Williams. 





" $Blethovist Book Depository. 











Money Letters Received from Aug. 26 to Sept. 2. 

8. Allen, N. L. Anthony: N. R. Burnham; A. 8. But- 
ters, 8. Bicknell; E. G. Gordon, E. M. Gerrish, F. 
Grovenor; E. H. Johnson; E. Lowell; W. L. Miller, 
H. Murphy; W.C. Strong; A. E. Upham; M. Warren, 
E. E. Warfield, Joseph H. Williams, D. M. Wyer. 


J. P. MAGEBR, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston, 








Deaths. 








Deacon Lucius A. Tolman, son of Ebenzer W. Tol- 
man, esq.,died at Brooklyn, Cal., aged 48 yrs. 7 mos. 
and 24 days. 





PROGRAMME OF THE NORWICH DISTRICT. 
MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, — Time and place to 
be appointed by the Presiding Elder. 
A, ay ~ 4 yee Sermon, H. H. Martin; Alternate, 
.L. ng 
Be | A. M.,9 to 94g o'clock, Prayer-meeting; 9'3 
A. M., Organization and Appointment of Committees; 
WaA.M., Essay, * The ma J. Howson; “ Ex- 
tion of 2 Pet. ili. 13," L. W. Blood; “ The Order of 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” E. B. 
—— Lewy Brief Essays: “ Christian Holi- 
$8 as a Specialty,” W. V. Morrison; “ Moral Condi- 
tion of Infants,” 8. Leader: Question for Discussion: | 
“ Would the Absorption of the Providence Seopeenes } 
by the New York Kast and the New England ( 
ences be Practicable, and for the Good of the Charen? * 
Gpened by E. H. Hatfield. and C. 8, M : "The 
ristian Woman's Work,” Mrs. Sarah A. Mather. 
Evening, Sermon, W. H. Stetson; Alternate, D. L. 


Brown. 
w ednesday A. A, Ministers’ Experience Meeting, 
with Re Churches;” Essays: * Modern 


eport 

Lay Agencies in he Chareb — Their Sphere and Ten- 
dencies,” R. Clark; “ Review Pressense’s — 
Christ — His Times, ‘Life and W ork,” George | _ “4 
“The Woman’s Foreign rj Society,” Mrs. 

Vv. Morrison. Afternoon, inisterial De Deport 





ment,” — H.W incheste rie *hildren’s Classes, 
BE. Fuller; Miscel Eveni ¢ hit: 
dren’s Meeting; Speakers, W.T. Worth and A. ‘almer, 


of Norwich; Anthony Palmer, of E. Hampton. 
By-Law V.—™ Each preacher on the district who 
cannot be present at a session of the Association, shall 
eee’ = Presiding — due and ered | notice of the 
For the rh Sommitte 
. W. MILLS, Secretary. 


The above meeting will be = South Coventry, com- 
mencing Monday evening, Sept. 25. ona closing yednes- 
i . BREWSTER, 





day evening, Sept. 27. 
entslooavilie. ‘Aug. 31. 


CAMP-MEETING NOTICE.—The Camp-meeting 
at Fryeburg, Me, is to be held about one and one baif 
miles from Fryeburg village. The Committee and 
brethren have selected a new and splendid grove, on 


the street leading to age a near the Saco River, to be 
a permanent location of t om, md. et is a 
maple grove, 8) — and L al brethren and 


friends are taking hold with a will to make the camp- 
meeting a foriens success. Hon. Eben Nutter is in- 
terested in the movement, and we may look for success, 
by the blessing of God. e has already engaged the 
‘ound, and will buy it, and present it to the chureh. 
e will buy somewhere from twelve to twenty acres, 
Preparations are already going on for the camp-meet- 
ing. and we intend to make the ground convenient and 

leasant for all who may wish to enjoy it. There will 
» provision for boarding, at reasonable rates, on the 
ground, at the boarding-tent, and also for horse sta- 
bling at the ground, at reasonable rate. 

We hope the people oanerell will find it for their in- 
terest and blessing to come to eburg to camp-meet- 
ing. We hope our brethren in the ae will come 
and help us, and enjoy the meeting wi — us. 








MADE} 


cemietred G-SCHOOL TEACHING 
EASY. 
Will be ready Sept. 1, 1871, 


THE TRUE 
SINGING SCHOOL. 
TEXT BOOK. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 
YNTAINING THF EASIEST METHOD for teach- 


/ ing scholars to read musie, that has ever been in- | 
With this book, any body, who knows how to 


v 
>| sin plain church music, can teach a singing-school, 


which will interest the students, and inake them fluent 
readers of ordinary music. 
It contains one of the best collections of singing- 
school glees ever published, an assortment o {-—~ 
tunes in all keys, highly interesting anthems. ** 
son’s Gyetem of Musica s of Com- 
mand, “yd to the use of an elementary singing- 
Price 00 per dozen; GO cts. for sample copy 
Postpaid. Address the ublishers, 
JOHN C —sF & CO., 
incinnati, Ohio. 

THE pomnery. CONCERT COLLEC- 
TION, by A. N NSON, contains music of the 
most intere: sting he enough to form one public 
performance; with plain directions which will enable a 
company of ea who know but little about masic to 
sing it perf Shera se examination for 30 cents. 
Published by SOHN Cc & ©O., Cincinnati. 
Sep. 7, 351 4t 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, Sons by tok or old, can 
have pleasant, largely paying — an 
Agency for any town in the U. 


The Long-looked for Masterpiece — The 
Crowning Work of his Life. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s 
LIFE OF 


JESUS: 
CHRIST. 


Sure to outsell any Book ever published. Prospectus 
books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on early application, Terms lib- 
eral, ap pply. to - B. FORD & CO 
7 "lace, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms., 
or 170 State St., Chicago, I. 

Sep. 7, 271 4t 











Arrangements bave been made arry 
to and from the camp-ground for cwouty-fe0 cents, with 


b 

“Toreegements have been made with the following 
railoads to pass my rg attending the camp-meet- 
ing. commencin, 4, at half fare: Portland and 
, Maine © Mentral, Portland, Saco and Ports- 





PMarriages. 








In Ashburnam, Aug.7, by Rev. L. P. Cause’ 
oO. + to Miss Sarah A. Hale 

In Hudson, N. H., Aug. 27, 1871, by Rev. C. A. Cressy, 
Benjamin Wood, of Virginia City, Nevada, to Sarab 
Rete: of Nashua, N. H. 

—_ Conn., Aug. 29, by Rev. H. 8. Rams- 
dell, assisted b: v. Mr. Fox, Elliott Moore, esq., of 
—— ag Miss Mary D. Ward, of Vernon, 
Con 

in ‘Woolwich, uy at the house of the bride's fa- 
ther, Aug. 27, by Rev. Joseph King, Mr. Charles H. 
Reed to Miss Mary Ellen Gillmore, both of Woolwich. 


. George 
, both of Gardiner. 





ak Portiand and Rochester. 

Free return tickets will be given by application to 
me at the camp-meeting; or tickets held by passengers 
must So oe at the camp-meeting in order 
to be good to retu 
e hope the differe nt charges will take hold with in- 
terest in the preparation of the ground, and also situate 
their tents at an early period as possible. Come, breth- 
ren, let us rally in the name of —_ to this feast of 
Tabernacles. . WITHAM. 

P.S. Lumber, straw, and nails wilt be furnished on 
the ground. A. H. W. 


—The chapel at East Somerville, on 
Flint Street, will be dedicated next week W ednesday, 
at 74g o'clock. Sermon by Rev. G. Haven. 


DEDICATION, 





Church Register. 








WOMAN'S FOREIGN MEGRON ADT |e gt _ 
A Quarterly Meeting of the New England of the 


Woman's reign issionary Society will be held 
Thursday, Sept. 14, at 3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 36 
Bromfield Street, mn. 

Reports of Missionary Meetings held at various 
pon Sete and from auxiliary societies will be 
made, 


Miss Browne, who has recently been selected by this 
Society for the China Mission, will be present, and ad- 
dress ladies, 

. KH. DAGGETT, Recording Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS METHODIST STATE CON- 
VENTION, — The Committee appointed to arrange for 
holding the next Annual Convention, will meet at the 
Association Rooms, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, on 
Friday, Sept. 8, at 20’clock Pp. M. The following con- 
stitute this Committee: — 

o vs.G. Haven, W.R. Clark, Sherman, Hare, Prentice , 

. Berton Smith, 4 A. Titus, and Canoll; ; sisters Mary 
i. Lindsay, of L and H. B. ——-) of East Cam- 
bride; and breth ire E. H. Dunn, J. P. “Magee and J. 
Sleeper, of F. A. Cla app, of Worcester, T. 
Knell of Westield, Dr. Chase averhill, L. Hull, of 
Charlestown, and F, A. Gavi ot 2 Dighton 

Sept. 2 2, 1871. HAVEN, airman. 


TICE. — Arrangem — have been made to hold 
te Genco ly Meeting, soapy at Sweden, in con- 
nection with the Cam: ing at Fryeburg. Accord- 
ingly the Camp-meeting w will sia ne Sabba! 

. H. Witnam. 


BENEVOLENT APPORTIONMENTS — WORCES- 
TER DISTRICT. 
Pr, Aid. N.E. Ed. Ch, Ex. 


i | Chareh, $i $41 $41 
Laurel Street, ou Ww 10 


Grace Church, 1% 32 32 
Webster _— 42 il ll 
New ‘Enel 1 oe vill ‘6 “ * 
ew Engla age, 
ney ary, 44 ll ll 
East Dou 40 10 Ww 
Whitinsy le, 40 10 lo 
Leicester, 28 7 
Oxford, 58 b b 
Webster, 96 24 24 
Dudley, wo 7 7 
Southbridge, 6 Wv Wv 
Chariton, a 7 
Spencer, H ll ll 
Brookfield, 55 MM iM 
West Brookfield, 32 8 8 
North Brookfield, 32 8 8 
arren, 4s n Rn 
Monson, b2 B B 
Wales. 2 7 
Athol Depot, tr 17 7 
South Royalston, pa) 6 6 
Ware, 45 R n 
Barre, wo bb b 
Hubbardston, a 13 bB 
East — co lo 0 
W inchendon. a Ww vv 
Ashburnham, 6s Wv 7 
Fitchburg First Church, 96 24 a 
Fitchburg Second Church, a 8 8 
Leominster, 6s nN vv 
Lunenburg, 28 7 7 
Townsend, Ps) } Hf 
epperell, 
Clinton, Py 13 13 
Oakdale, » 10 10 
Princeton, 23 7 7 
Gardiner, Pa} 7 7 
Ayer, 6 4 4 
As instructed by the District Stewards’ Meeting, we 


imake the above apport 


ARNER, 
G. W. Le Committee, 
a F. STED 


Business Notices. 











Rose Cold and Hay Fever disappear by the 
use of Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy. 


STAINED AND CUT GLASS. 


J. M. COOK, 131, 189, and 148 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Manufacturer of Stained, Cut, Enameled, 
Flock, and Fambossed Glass of all kinds. Asten 
given to getting up Chureh Windows in all styles 
Jan. 5,71 ly lamo. 


THURSTON’S 
















the teat, pur IVORY PEARL 
ifies the breath, ™ 


strengthens the gums, 
is the most perfect tooth-pow- 
der made. Sold by all Drugis' 


‘Sept. 7,1y 41" 


JOUVEN'S KID CLOVE CLEANER 


Cleanses Kid Gloves instantly, is perfectly free from 
any odor, will not injure the most delicate color. 

e gloves look as good as new 
Price 25 cents per bottle. §@~ Sold by ali Druggists. 
F.C. WELLS & CO., 19 Fulton St., NEw York. 
Sep. 7, ly 41* 








$25 TO $100 PER WEEK! 
Made easy by any Lady. 20,000 sold in six months, 
The most rapid.y selling articles ever invented for 
married or single ladies’ use. 

NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 
Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has always been 
wanted, and always will. Profits large. Rights for 
sale. Lady Agents can make fortunes. Standard arti- 
cles. Circulars free. 

Address BANDANAH MANUFACTURING CO., New 
York. Sep. 7, 161 ly 4i* 





CROSSLEY’S RETIFORM BRUSSELS. 


The successful bat ney | of these goods has induced 
us to place in our stock the third large invoice which 
will be sold to our customers at the extreme low price 
of 8c. per yard. The advantages in these goods over 
the ped Ri three-p! Pele and per and In ~ 

Carpetings aby ay te brilliancy a! rmanence of col- 
or! — ign ond Gree oes in texture. On 
account of the low oa ~y rapid sale customers are 
reminded these carpets will be on band but a few days. 
Fess & BonpD, successors to John J. weastes & 

.. 47 Washington Street. Sep. 7, 12) 4t 


POPERY. 
THE FOE OF THE CHURCH 
AND REPUBLIC. 


What it une San. What it is doing, Fa: what it 











Worcester, Aug. 20. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 

We invite the attention of persons Intending to pur- 

chase Pianos, to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 


full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


TASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Send for a Catalogue, 


Chickering & Sons, 


354 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


1l EAST 1i4th STREET, New York. 
Sep. 7, 561 17t 





TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR AUTUMN OF Is71. 


our large axd complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Bulbous Flower Roots. 


Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 

prepaid on receipt of 4 as follows: — 

No. 1— Fruits. 10c. oO. 2—Ornamental Trees, 
No. 3— Green-house, 10e. No. 4— Whole- 


Established 1840. Rochester, N.Y. 


Sep. 7, 241 It 


GOLDEN ROBIN! 


. — BY — 
WV. 0. PEREINS. 


If you need a New SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 
do not weary yourself by looking over a long list, but 
send at once for this favorite collection of beautiful 
School Songs. 

It will not disappoint you. 

Price 5O Cents. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of above price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. ~ 
Sep. 7, tf 








and Partial Deafness. 


disposition wili shortly return to Boston. 





means to do. 
ity. Its aaee reliets. Its miracles. Its Idola- 
try. Its dy Its hatred of our public schools, 
and of civil and religious liberty. Its startling crimes, 
Its wickedness, and Ite New York Riots. 
that is re. We want seents 
introduce it in ev: county at once, and will 4 ee 
f McCURDY, 274 Main BL. Springfie a eee or Pull 
adelphia, Pa. Sep. 7, 18] Lit 42° 


Sep. 7, It 42* 


Discharges from the Ear|WESLEYAN 


EDUC ATIONAL. __ 


PENNIN GTON SEMINARY. 
Next term begins September 13, For Catalogue, ad- 


dress THOMAS HANLON, D. D., ee =r gt 
Jersey. July 27, 13t * 








CHESTER SQUARE 


] OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Younc 

LApDIEs. The next school year will begin Tuesday, 
Sept. 1%, 1871. For catalogue and cirenlar apply to 
mee. - GEO. GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
Mas: July 6, GL lat a 





DR. VAN NORMAN'S 


English, French, and German, 
and Day School 

FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 24 and 26 
West 5ist Street, New York. Will commence its Fir- 
teenth Year, September 21, 1871. For full information 
send for catalogue. _ Aue. 17, lol 131 38* 


CHAUNCY. - HALL SCHOOL. 


Family 








The Forty-fourth year will commence on the Ich of 
September. A complete course of instruction is given, 
commencing in the Preparatory Department with the 
rudiments, and fitting pupils for business, scientific 
schools, or College. 
Catalogues containing terms, cte.. may be found at 
the bookstores of Osgood & C o., and A, Williams & Co., 
and at Thomas Groom & Co's. The Principals may be 
seen at the School-house in Essex Street,on Saturdays, 
and on Friday and Saturday, Sept. Sth and 9th, trom © ” 
to 2 o’clock, when crrangenen for the coming 
will be made. pseINGs & LAD ¢d 
Aug. 17, at 3a 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Marble Block, 22 Eliot Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


The Fall Term will begin on MONDAY, the 18th of 
September next. This school was organized in May, 
1853; incorporated May, 1857; reorganized May, 1*71. 
an oe Ww. “Putts, President; J. W. Adams, 
ford, Geo. H. Howard. Board of Instruction — 
Toun w. Tufts, J. W. Adams, Geo, H. Howard, F. F. 
Ford, L. R. Goering, H. C. Brown, Adolph Hartdegen, 
. F. BAKER, Secretary and Treasurer. Please send 
for circular. Aug. 24, 161 6t 40* 


WORCESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The Fall Term will begin Sept. 2. © yo for 

admission should present themselves on that day. 

For catalogues containing full information, address 
Prof. C, 0. THOMPSON, 

Aug, 10, 3t eow 36* a Mass. 

















MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

5 Columbus Square, Boston, 

Cree =NCES its Fall Term, Sept. 18. Instruction 
inall Departments ts of M Music. Classes only in 

Musical Theory or Vocal Exercise, when de- 

sired. For Circulars, address 

EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 

Aug. 10, 3t eow 37* 





PRAC TICAL BU SINESS PREPARATION. 


COMER’S 
. Commercial College. 


MORNING SESSIONS ecevece 9 to 2 o'clock. 
AFTERNOON “ ..ueeee 5 to 7 o'clock. 





Students are here taught to be in earnest, self-rell- 
ant; to become proficients in mercantile matters, and 


Successful in the Battle of Life. 


This is abundantly proved by the experience of the 
past thirty years, during which time upwards of Six- 
TEEN THOUSAND PERSONS have attended the institu- 
tion, many of whom are distinguished In every de- 
partment of business tn all parts of the world, 


That is the Proud Record 


to which the subseriber has this day the honor of refer- 
ring. 


Dering the past year a larger number than oomat 
have been pote 41 in good mercantile situations, 3 
aries ranging from $00 the first year for youth of 13 
years of age, to $1000 for older students, More appli- 
cations have been received for the Graduates than 
could be filled. No young man or woman who make 
themselves competent need be out of business a day. 
No one ever hears the students of this institution com- 
plaing of not being able to obtain employment unless 
the fault is in themselves. 

There being no CLASSES, persons (of all ages) may 
commence at any time. SEPARATE DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES. 

THE ANNUAL CATALOGUE, with Circular contain- 
ing full information, styles of HANDWRITING taught, 
and list of Mr. Comer’s published works on 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to| Penmanship, Book-keeping, Navigation, 


ete., sent by mail, or may be had 7: stieion at 
the College, 323 WASHINGTON STREET, corne 
West Street, Boston, where the public is inv ite dd to in- 
spect the arrangements, 


GEO. N. COMER, A. M., President. 


Sample cards of Comer’s celebrated Metallic Pens, 
4 numbers, from which all hands may be suited, sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents, 

Sep. 7, 601 It 42* 


Cc OMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

Vy TILL hereafter be open (in addition to the usual 

morning sessions) from to 7 in the afternoon, 
There being NO CLASSES, persons of all ages may 
enter at any time. Separate department for Ladies, 
This arrangement will afford a good opportunity to 
the scholars of the Latin, High, Normal and Grammar 
Schools to improve their handwriting, ete., and keep 
with or in advance of their classes in other studies 
without interfering with their school hours, 

Catalogues and Circulars containing full informa- 
tion, with styles of handwriting taught and list of Mr. 
Comer’s published works on PENMANSHIP, BOooK- 
KEEPING, NAVIGATION, éte., sent by mail, or may be 
had on applicatiou at the College, 323 Washington St., 
corner of West Street, Boston. GEORGE N. COMER, 
A. M., President, 

Sample cards of Comer’s celebrated Metallic Pens, 
4 numbers, from which all hands may be suited, sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

Sep. 7, 4t 41* 





UNIVERSITY. 


The next Term of the Wesleyan University will com- 


Dr. HARTLEY having recovered from his recent in- | ™eBee September 14. 


Ladies will be admitted 3 the same conditions as 
gentlemen. EVH CUMMINGS, 
Sep. 1 rm Wo 




















































































































































